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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION. 


HE annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, held at 
Louisville, Ky., December 8-11, 1919, was 

very largely attended and was one of the most 
important in the history of the association. The 
subjects discussed and the resolutions adopted bore 
directly upon the problems affecting the road build- 
ing activities of the country and especially upon 
the carrying out of the present extensive program 
of highway construction. 

Because of the importance of the meeting and the 
various subjects discussed Public Roads presents to 
its readers just as complete a report of the papers 
and discussions as is possible. The length of the 
program and the variety of topics-makes it neces- 
sary to devote two issues to the convention. It 
has not been found possible to print every paper in 
full, but there has been as little condensation as 
possible. 

It has been necessary to give, in most cases, only 
the more important ideas and facts brought out in 
the discussions. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention were as 
follows: 


PARTICIPATION OF PUBLIC LAND STATES IN 
FEDERAL AID. 


Whereas, The Federal aid road act provides for financial co- 
operation between the States and the Federal Government 
whereby the Government may contribute not more than 50 per 
cent of the cost of any Federal aid project; and 

Whereas, This basis of cooperation is manifestly unfair to the 
so-called public land States, where vast areas exist in which the 
titles still rest in the Government, and such lands are not subject 
to taxation by said States; and 

Whereas, On this account said States in many cases are unable 
to raise the funds necessary to meet the Government on a 50-50 
basis, and thus complete their main trunk-line roads which are 
an integral part of the interstate road system; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Association of State Highway Officials in con- 
vention assembled at Louisville, Ky., on December 11, 1919, 
that the factors determining the total allotments of Federal aid 
moneys to each State, as now fixed by law, be not disturbed; 
however, in determining the percentage of cooperation required 
of each public land State, the following plan should be followed: 

The percentage which the patented land area bears to the 
total area of such State, shall be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the 50 per cent now required as such State’s portion 
of cooperation shall be multiplied by the resultant percentage 
as above determined, and the figure obtained will be the mini- 
mum percentage which such State shall be required to furnish 
of the total of any Federal aid project. | ; 

Be it further resolved, That nothing in the above resolution 

shall prevent any public land State from participating in a larger 
percentage than that above determined, on any Federal aid 
project. 
P Be it further resolved, That this new basis of cooperation in 
public land States may apply to projects, now under project 
agreement, between such States and the Government, and on 
any project agreements that may hereafter be entered into 
. between the same. ; 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be ad- 
dressed to the Senators and Representatives in Congress at the 
earliest possible moment, and that a copy be addressed to the 
honorable Chief of Bureau of Publie Roads, and that legislation 
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be urged at the present term of Congress to put the above pro- 
visions into effect. | 


REVISION OF SALARIES. 


Whereas, The [Federal and State Governments of our country 
have entered upon a program of improving the highways of the 
nation on a scale that makes this the greatest engineering project 
ever undertaken in the history of the world, at a cost to the tax- 
payers of many billions of dollars in the next decade; and 

Whereas, To expend these vast sums efficiently and without 
waste, to get a dollar’s worth of road for every dollar of tax, most 
urgently demands that the best engineering executive talent of 
the country be drawn into this work at once; and 

Whereas, In order to draw the best talent into this work our 
State and National Governments must offer conditions of employ- 
ment much more favorable than generally prevail at present both 
in the line of financial reward, in the permanency of the positions 
offered, and in freedom from political interference; and 

Whereas, Wise provision for the future demands that the finan- 
cial rewards offered should be such as to attract the best young 
men in the engineering colleges to prepare themselves for a life 
work in highway engineering; and 
. Whereas, A policy of niggardliness in this matter is one that can 
only bring disaster and waste in this great undertaking, and is, 
therefore, the most short-sighted economy. 

Be resolved, By this association of State highway officials in con- 
vention assembled at Louisville, Ky., December 11, 1919, that 
our executive committee be instructed to present these facts with 
every proper urgency to the President and the Congress of the 
United States, and to the governors and legislative bodies of each 
State as soon as next they are in session; and that the executive 
committee be instructed to call to the attention of the various 
executives and legislative bodies and impress upon them the 
necessity of revising the salaries of engineers upward in substan- 
tial accordance with the appended schedule and impress upon 
them that provision for its adoption is a measure of wisest public 
economy. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SALARIES FOR ENGINEERS 
IN STATE HIGHWAY SERVICE. 


Administrative and executive positions. 


IST AN OGG! ac wna sew bake eee spat eS SEPT E ET CPO ee. $8, 000 $15, 000 
Rnginser of ConstructiOgies «52006 -56fee nee tane nn see~ sor aa were 6, 000 10, 000 
Engineer of maintenanes 2. 5025 oh wi Oe 6 2h eee ees 6, 000 10, 000 
Engineer of bridges......---..- eee Siete A ea ye 5, 000 8, 000 
ICE ATPTIOET S on cc nae vem ws dos ce eee pak ote aes ee ea 5,000 8, 000 
ISA PINGEE OF CABUE 6 oo cognate WK cme ws inne yareuree pe aw ele eee 4, 000 7, 000 
PMStrick SNA WOE ie a od andg caw a~ Sed aon sd ae ee peep eas 5, 000 8, 000 
Senior engineering positions involving some administrative duties in the higher grades 
Advisory and consulting engineer to the chiefengineer........ $5,000 $10, 000 
First assistant engineer... «ssc a. 3 cas nsec diesen Smee ye er cms 3, 600 5, 000 
First assistant bridge engineer. . 2.256. saswee ce euteneuraccnss 3, 600 5, 000 
Assistant construction.engineer ......-- 22. cece. sane sieecmrtae 2, 400 4, 000 
Assistant maintenance engineer ......... -< ~~ i-2=-s5an- aaa oes 2,400 4, 000 
Assistant bridge engineer..........---- sowie whl, Gol ee ee = 2, 400 4,000 
Assistant. OMCs SUPINCEs 1. so. na ws we wen See oe ry 8 2, 400 4,000 
Chief chemist. ic cin ekweny de wees .2 e625 Gre oe ee 3, 500 5, 000 
Assistant division engineer ...-. 2... ceceasyeemene sae eRe 2, 400 4, 000 
Axusistant testing Gn einger. .o- wae 20 5s Pai Rees we agen 2, 400 4,000 
Assistant chemists. ..-.. Hotes 2s 2h kag et setae ean eee ee 2, 000 4, 000 
Chie? dratisnien - 2s 8 aes Sivateed nats Meee See ee ee 2, 400 4, 000 
Chists of Stirvery: DATGIGR ie 22}. on ne one Ses 2, 400 4, 000 
Inspection service. 
PonfidentialinsPecioTrs << wre 2 aces gh Seu he noses ane eee $4, 000 $5, 000 
General inspectors of maintenance..».....-.2...s..8--5--+.-.- 2, 400 4, 000 
Inspectors of bridge construction: -- - .- 21.2... s cnx eerste ese 2, 400 4, 000 
Field inspector Of materials 1.42.22. 9992.4dc,c0cee- see ee se 2, 400 4, 000 
Inspectors ofetristraction «25 .<s222 2005 scat un gastehaseaeees 2, 400 3, 000 
Inspectors not employed in working season, per month....... 250 300 
Junior engineering positions concerned with routine work only. 
Engineering, draftsman, computers, checkers.........-......- $1, 800 $2, 400 
Computers, Cheekerg. 6 -. G2. 248 - = 20-0 e sn seo eee ae 1, 800 2, 400 
Fong itiber GraiiSMON oe —- <edoee ae 5 cain eae as x es Sea RR = 1, 800 2, 400 
AVSGT ENGNG TACT is ere sey ates Sete 3 2m ig fe = ot ee 1, 800 2, 400 
Instrument men employed, per month. ...............-...... 200 250 
Rodmen,Chainmen, and tracers. 25 «cee <- «ts aes w= 1, 200 1, 500 
Te bOratory assistants). we stees= 25 ecuce ne aoe eRe ee 1, 800 2,400 


THANKS TO MR. A. N. JOHNSON. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials be extended to Mr. A. N. Johnson, of Chicago, 
for the presentation of his paper on ‘‘ A Proposed Scale of Salaries 
for All Classes of Highway Kngineers in Public Service.’’ 


IN RE CONFERENCE WITH ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Be it resolved, By the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, in convention assembled at Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 11, 1919, that its executive committee appoint a 
subcommittee to conier with a committee appointed by the 
associated general contractors to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and importance, and that the report of the conference 
be sent to the various State highway departments. 


IN RE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROAD 
CONGRESSES. 


Resolved, That the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, in convention assembled at Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 11, 1919, through its executive committee, urge on 
the Congress, the importance of taking the necessary steps for 
the United States to become a Government member of the 
International Association of Road Congresses, and that appropria- 
tion be made therefore, 

Resolved further, That his action be taken at once in order that 
necessary arrangements may be made for holding the next 
meeting of the international congress (May, 1921) in this country. 


THANKS TO THE HOTEL SEELBACH. 


_ Be it resolved, That the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, express to the management of the Hotel Seelbach its 
appreciation of the many courtesies extended to both the associa- 
tion and the individual members during the convention assem- 
bled at Louisville, Kentucky, December 8th to 11th, 1919, and, 

Be ut further resolved, That the secretary of the association be 
requested to mail to the Hotel Seelbach a copy of this resolution. 


THANKS TO LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AND 
PUBLICITY LEAGUE. 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to extend to the 
Louisville Convention and Publicity League and its managing 
director, Mr. T. R. Maas, the thanks of the Association of State 
Highway Officials for the hospitality and pleasant features which 
they have provided during our meeting in their city. 
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AMENDMENT TO ABOLISH HONORARY 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Whereas, The American Association of State Highway Officials 
was organized for the purpose of providing mutual cooperation 
and assistance to the State highway departments of the several 
States and Federal Government, as well as for the discussion of 
legislative, economic, and technical subjects pertaining to the 
administration of such departments; and, 

Whereas, Many of the subjects to be discussed are of more or 
less confidential or personal nature and relate only to the affairs 
of one or more of the departments forming the association: 

Therefore, be it resolved, By the American Association of State 
Highway Officials in convention assembled at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, December 11, 1919, that the constitution and by-laws be so 
amended that honorary membership in the association be abolished 
and the meetings of the association be open only to such persons 
as are eligible for full membership, provided, however, that the 
program committee appointed to prepare the program for any 
meeting may, with the approval of the president, extend to 
persons not eligible for membership, special invitation to attend 
such meeting and address the association on some specific subject, 
or such persons as may be invited by the executive committee 
or association in session. 


KAHN BILL, DISTRIBUTION OF WAR SUPPLIES. 


Whereas, The War Department has an abundance of surplus 
war materials, equipment, and supplies, including motor vehi- 
cles, suitable for use in highway construction, and 

Whereas, The Secretary of War has authority under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Post-Office appropriation act to transfer 
such surplus war material, equipment, and supplies to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for distribution to the highway depart- 
ments of the various States, and, 

Whereas, The Secretary of War is disposing of and offering for 
disposition said war materials, equipment, and supplies instead 
of making the transfer to the Department of Agriculture as au- 
thorized and contemplated by law, and, 

Whereas, Economic returns to the people would be greater if 
the surplus material were used in highway construction than if 
sold at private sales, 

Be wt resolved, That it is the sense of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in convention assembled at Louisville, 
Ky., on December 11, 1919, that H. B. 9412, generally referred 
to as the Kahn bill, including the amendments recommended in 
a letter written by Mr. Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, dated September 20, 1919, and which appears 
as a part of the record of the hearing on the Kahn bill before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, be immediately enacted into 
law and made effective, and, | 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted immediately to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

KAHN BILL. 


Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in convention assembled at Louisville, 
Ky., December 11, 1919, that the State highway department of 
each State be requested to call upon influential citizens of their 
respective States to urge ee n their congressional delegation the 
immediate passage of H. R. 9412 and the amendments recom- 
mended by Mr. Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of Bureau of Public 
Roads, in a letter dated September 20, 1919, and addressed to the 
Secretary of the War Department. 


ADVOCATING TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 


Whereas, The vast program of highway construction now under- 
taken by the Federal and State Governments has great need of 
adequate topographic maps such as the Federal Government is 
now making, and, 

Whereas, These maps are now completed for only a small part of 
the area of the country, and, 

Whereas, The saving in the expenditure of the highway funds, 
intrusted to our supervision, if these maps are made available for 
our use will be much greater than the cost of making these topo- 
graphic maps, and, 

Whereas, At a conference recently held in Washington between 
the various Federal and State agencies interested, a plan was de- 
veloped whereby the whole country could be completely mapped 
by 1932 by proper cooperation between the State and the Federal 
Governments, 

Be it resolved, By the Association of State Highway Officials 
in convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., December 11, 1919, 
that our executive committee be instructed to bring this matter 
to the attention of the President and Congress of the United States 
and the governors and legislative bodies of our respective States, 
and urge upon them as a measure of economy that the Federal 





Government provide adequately for completing the topographic 
map of the United States by 1932, by appropriating the necessary 
sums to the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Geological Sur- 
vey; and that the State governments likewise be urged for the 
same reasons to provide for paying their share of the cost; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to ap- 
point a special committee whose duty it shall be to carry forward 
the work. 

OPEN-TOP CARS. 


Whereas, The Federal Congress and the legislative bodies of the 
several States have made available for highway construction 
during the years 1920 and 1921, funds generally exceeding appro- 
priations made for previous years; and, 

Whereas, If these increased appropriations are to be efficiently 
and economically expended, adequate transportation facilities 
must be provided for the delivery of road-building materials; 
and, 

Whereas, During the past working season thesupply of open-top 
cars available for the hauling of road ageregates was far short of 
the requirements for the carrying out of the road program of 1919 
and if the number of open-top cars is not materially increased 
there will be a still greater shortage which will prevent the 
carrying out of the proposed program for the coming year; There- 
fore 

Be it resolved, That the American Association of State Highway 
Officials in convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., December 
11, 1919, hereby directs its executive committee to use every 
means possible to impress upon Congress the necessity for making 
provision for an adequate number of open-top cars to be added 
to the equipment of the several railroad lines before the begin- 
ning of the next construction season. 


PUBLIC LANDS AND APPROPRIATION. 


Whereas the States within whose boundaries are included 
large National Forest reserves have expended, during the last 
five years, millions of dollars in the improvement of State and 
county highway systems and; 

Whereas the majority of these States have issued bonds in 
large amounts in order to finance modern highway construction; 
and 

Whereas there are within the boundaries of these States ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 acres of National Forest reserves; and 

Whereas State and county highways of national importance 
traverse these reserves through areas involving the most difficult 
construction in the West; and 

Whereas the forests are a great national asset which should be 
preserved, and the construction of roads traversing them facili- 
tates the control of forest fires which have in the past caused 
tremendous losses; and 

Whereas the amount involved in road construction would rep- 
resent but a small percentage of the value of the timber resources 
which could be preserved from destruction by fire, and the 
value of such national timber resources would be greatly in- 
creased by reason of the construction of an adequate highway 
system through and adjacent to the National Forests; and 

Whereas appropriations heretofore made by Congress have been 
inadequate to permit of sufficient road construction, within the 
National Forests, to keep pace with State and county highway 
systems or to provide for a standard of construction equal to that 
of the several States and counties; and 

Whereas the withdrawal of large areas has decreased the tax- 
able resources of such States and counties, and has also operated 
to reduce their bonding capacity; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the National Government to provide 
sufficient funds to develop its national resources according to the 
same rate and standards as that of the States and counties con- 
cerned. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, in convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., on Decem- 
ber 11, 1919, urge upon Congress the necessity of appropriating 
at least $10,000.000 per year for the next 10 years, at least 75 per 
cent of which would be for expenditure in the construction of 
primary State and county highway systems within and adjacent 
to the National Forests. 

Whereas most of the conditions hereinbefore stated apply also 
to Indian and other Federal reservations and to reserve and un- 
appropriated lands of the United States. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of State Highway 
Officials in convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., on Decem- 
ber 11, 1919, urge upon Congress the necessity of appropriation 
of at least $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
and thereafter $5,000,000 per year for the next nine years, for the 
purpose of constructing highways in said areas. 

Further resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives and United States Senate, and 
that the highway department of each State be requested to urge 


upon its congressional delega.tons the passage of suitable bills 
making such appropriations available. 


FEDERAL AID APPROPRIATIONS. 

Whereas there have been introduced in Congress various bills 
contemplating or affecting Federal participation in highway work, 
which bills represent a wide divergence of policies; and 

Whereas we believe that it is necessary that Congress should 
take action on this matter during the present session in order to 
enable the States to more completely outline their program of 
highway building; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Association of State Highway Officials in 
convention assembled at Louisville, Ky., on December 11, 1919: 

1. That we urge the continuance of Federal operation with the 
States in the building of roads under the terms of existing law 
and under the direction of present agencies. To this end we 
recommend and urge that Congress appropriate the following 
sums: 

The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 

2. That all of said appropriation allotted to the several States 
shall be available for said States until one year after the expira- 
tion of the last appropriation. 

3. That we favor an adequate national highway system upon 
which the Federal aid funds will be concentrated. This system 
shall be selected by the various States in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and connected at the State lines by the 
Federal department in cases where connections are not made by 
the adjoining States. 

4. Realizing that the improvement of a system of national 
highways will be brought about in much shorter time through the 
cooperation of the Federal Government and the States under the 
plan proposed by this resolution, we favor the passage at this 
time of only such appropriations as will insure the continuation 
of the Federal aid as provided for in this resolution. 

5. That a copy of this statement be sent to each Member of 
Congress. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1920. 

The American Association of State Highway 
Officials at the Louisville meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President, Paul D. Sargent, chief engineer, 
Maine State highway commission; 
Vice president, W. S. Keller, State highway 
engineer, Alabama; 
Secretary, Joseph Hyde Pratt, State highway 
commission, North Carolina; 
Treasurer, J. H. Mullen, deputy State high- 
way commussioner, Minnesota; 
Executive committee: 
Thos. H. MacDonald, chief, Bureau of 
Public Roads, 1924: 
Geo. E. Johnson, State engineer, Ne- 
braska, 1924; 
A. B. Fletcher, State highway engineer, 
California, 1924; 
S. E. Bradt, superintendent of highways, 
Illinois, 1922; 
EK. R. Neel, State highway engineer, 
Georgia, 1921. 

Members of the executive committee whose terms 
hold over are Geo. P. Coleman, chairman, State 
highway commissioner, Virginia; W. G. Thompson, 
State highway engineer, New Jersey, 1923; Ira R. 
Browning, State road engineer, Utah, 1923; W. D. 
Uhler, chief engineer, State highway department, 
Pennsylvania, 1921; W. F. Cocke, assistant State 
highway commissioner, Virginia, 1921; C. J. Bennett, 
State highway commissioner, Connecticut, 1921. 
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The American Highway Problem. 


A. R. Hirst, President American Association of State Highway Officials. 


E commence to-day, in this our annual meet- 
ing, what I sincerely feel is the most 
momentous highway gathering ever held 

in America. For the past few years the overwhelm- 
ing shadow of the World war has hung over all our 
deliberations. Everything else was so secondary 
to the issues fought for and won in that great strug 
cle that even those of us who most implicitly be- 
lieved in the importance of highway work in America 
felt that highways and work upon them should be 
subordinated to the other and greater world pur- 
poses. 

We did, however, fight and fight successfully in 
order that the great highway movement be not 
utterly crushed in the midst of the manifold demands 
of war, because we felt that by keeping together the 
nucleus of a highway organization, despite many 
short-sighted attacks, we were doing the American 
people a real service. It was not pleasant work, nor 
profitable, to those of us who were in the midst of 
the storm. But it was worth while, and the fight 
was won, even though for a time the production of 
ukuleles was*ruled by the powers that be as more 
important than the production of highways. 


THE NEW ERA. 


But now all is changed. The American people, 
almost as one man, are demanding, and that in- 
stantly, a modern and comprehensive system of 
highways and are willing to pay the price. They 
have at last realized that the price of building high- 
ways which will serve the needs of the present and of 
the logically-to-be-expected traffic is far less than the 
price they must pay if the present embargo of mud 
continues. Never, I believe, since the days of early 
railroad development have the American people 
been so determined to change instantly their means 
of transport and not even then were they so willing to 
pay the cost, provided they could get the results. 

What are the results they are now demanding and 
what are some of the problems that grow from these 
demands ? 

They are expecting the States which had no high- 
way organizations three or even two years ago, which 
had done no preliminary work and in some of which 
hardly a mile of modern rural highway had ever been 
built, to create an organization full sprung from the 
earth (like our imaginary defensive and aggressive 
army Was to spring) and to build instantly hundreds 
of miles of modern roads costing millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars. In the older States in the highway 
game, better prepared with organizations and con- 
tractors, and with some knowledge of materials and 


construction conditions, they are asking us to 
double, triple, or quadruple our annual output of 
roads. It is probably fair to estimate that the ex- 
penditure for modern highways in rural America in 
1919 was about $200,000,000, and that the sum 
desired to be expended for them in 1920 exceeds 
$500,000,000. In other words, the people of Amer- 
ica desire to approximately triple their highway ex- 
penditures and to do it in one year. 

We are wont to think of the era of railroad building 
in America as presenting the greatest of engineering 
problems and that its solution was an astounding 
exhibition of the capacity of American engineering 
genius. However, the problem confronting Ameri- 
can highway engineers to-day far exceeds the old one 
in magnitude. In the record five years of railroad 
development (1879 to 1883, inclusive) there were 
built 40,000 miles of railroad costing, as nearly as I 
ean ascertain, about $20,000 a mile on the average, 
or $800,000,000 in all. In the five years from 1920 
to 1925, inclusive, the American highway engineer 
will be expected to build probably 100,000 miles of 
highway costing not less than $3,000,000,000. Even 
allowing for the depreciated dollar, the yardage of 
earth to be moved, the amount of materials to be 
furnished and transported, and the labor required 
is probably at least double that required in the 
former enterprise. 

It may be of interest to list some of the tremendous 
problems facing the executives of State highway 
departments in this work of speeding up the national 
highway program to meet the American demand. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRAINED ENGINEERING HELP. 


This is a problem largely for American educators, 
but with the present shortage and the very restricted 
output or young engineers, due to the war, it is an 
acute one demanding immediate attention. I might 
add that, in my opinion, a four-year course is longer 
than is necessary for the preparation of much of the 
help that is needed, and a solution should be sought 
along the lines of the winter short courses of our 
agricultural colleges. We must have hundreds, yes 
thousands, of trained men at the earliest possible 
date and four or five years hence will not do. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Nothing is more certain than that there will be an 
acute shortage of materials in 1920 and thereafter, 
unless there is substituted in place of the present hit 
and miss methods an intensive study of all available 
road materials in every State, and unless the most 
strenuous methods are used to develop every avail- 


able source of supply. The extensive production 





and delivery of road materials during the winter 
season is going to be necessary, especially in the 
northern States with short construction seasons. 
Every State must establish a road materials depart- 
ment, the sole function of which will be to locate, 
test, develop, and arrange for the proper delivery 
of all available materials. Already there are rumors 
of combinations of material men to purchase and 
control all sources of highway materials. It is up 
to the States to protect their people by getting suffi- 
cient material sources in State and county hands 
before it is too late. 


THE PROBLEM OF CEMENT. 


It seems obvious that much, if not all of the so- 
called permanent surfacing will be either cement 
concrete or other surfacings on a cement concrete 
base, and that practically all drainage structures will 
be built of concrete. Unless there can be had the 
most absolute and fair Federal control of the price 
of cement the bidding between municipalities and 
States and between contractors for cement is apt 
to drive the price up to the point of impossibility. 
In lack of Federal control, the erection or purchase 
by the States of cement mills or State control of the 
output of certain mills would seem to be only a 
rudimentary conception of the duty of protecting 
the public against unduly inflated prices. The pres- 
ent unfair arrangement between manufacturers and 
dealers whereby dealers who never see or handle the 
cement must be paid hundreds of dollars for every 
mile of road built of concrete or with a concrete base 
must also be controlled effectively. States which 
buy millions of barrels of cement annually and pay 
always (no bad accounts) must get at least the 
dealer’s price. 


PROBLEM OF CAR SERVICE. 


Car service has been execrable on practically 
every railroad. We have been handicapped day 
after day and month after month by the neglect 
of the present railroad officials to recognize the 
fact that highway building is a great American 
industry. If construction is to be carried on with 
materials delivered by rail, better car service and, 
in the Northern States, a longer season for ship- 
ments is necessary. Possibly the time will soon 
return when freight revenues will mean something 
to American railroads and when it will not be an 
insult to a railroad man to offer his company 
freight business. I-sincerely hope so. Until then 
we ought not depend on materials involving a 
railroad haul except where no other source of 
supply is humanly possible. If the railroads are 
allowed to come out of their present state of coma 
and will give us the proper type of cars, enough of 
them, and reasonable service at fair prices in the 
installation of unloading sidings conveniently near 
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us, 


the work, their revenues can be very materially 
increased, our costs decreased, and our work 
speeded up. 


CONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATIONS AND PRICES. 


The contracting problem we always have with 
We need every competent highway builder 
available and we need to immediately multiply 
his number two to five times in the various States. 
We must encourage those good contractors who 
are now available and develop many new ones. 
To do this good prices will have to be paid and 
fair treatment given. On the other hand, we must 


not hand over our clients’ pocketbooks to the 


contractors ‘with the injunction “take what you 
think is right, but please return us the cover.” 
Unless some restraint is exercised, with the amount 
of work there is to be done and with the universal 
feeling existing that ‘“my road must be built no 
matter what it costs,’ prices will be driven up 
and up without regard to proper cost, values, or 
profits. 

In this connection it is my belief that each State 
should immediately develop a moderately large 
construction organization fully equipped to do a 
portion of all classes of its work. Then in case 
prices on certain work are extortionate, the work 
may be done by force account. This plan has the 
advantage of developing and training the nucleus 
of a larger day-labor organization, if one should 
later prove necessary. It also gives at all times 
a true index of the cost of various kinds of work 
on the basis of actual and recent State experience. 

Every State has availed itself, I believe, of the 
offer of war equipment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Large supplies of many things useful in 
highway work, especially motor trucks, have been 
or will be received. The organization of a proper 
department to receive, fit for use, and handle this 
equipment is no mean problem. The States should 
carefully consider whether this equipment should 
not be made the basis of building up a permanent 
thoroughly well-equipped day-labor organization as 
a means of protecting itself now and in the years to 
come. 

I also believe it necessary for adjoining States to 
cooperate with a view of keeping prices for work fair 
and uniform under the same conditions. Jf adjoin- 
ing States are going to bid against each other the 
cost of work in all of them will be sent up to the 
prohibitive point without any ultimate advantage 
to any State. It should be possible for the States 
to get together on this matter. Costs are quite 
figurable for each job and with a uniform system of 
allowances for the use of machinery, profits, and 
contingencies it should be possible to put work in 


all States on an approximately equal basis of 


attractiveness. These allowances must be generous, 
because we must attract the best contractors, but 
they need not, and should not, be wasteful. This 
problem is the most acute of all our problems and 
should be given immediate and serious attention 
by every State. I can think of no way in which 
more millions can be unnecessarily spent in the 
next few years than by allowing unbridled and 
useless competition for contractors and materials to 
prevail between municipalities. 


THE PROBLEM OF LABOR. 


We speak blithely of millions of dollars for the 
construction of thousands of miles of road. This 
program means men, far more men than have ever 
been employed in this work before. But men are 
scarce, and other productive labor must not be 
raided. Our farms, our mines, our factories, and 
our mills must be allowed to produce largely and at 
a reasonable cost. We should not pay our labor, 
or allow such prices to contractors as will enable 
them to pay their labor, a sum per day greatly in 
excess of the going wage for like work in that vicin- 
ity. Whether we pay high prices for Jabor or 
whether the contractor does, it is our responsibility, 
because the prices we pay for work determines the 
prices which can be paid for labor. Jn other words, 
we must not bull the labor market to the disadvan- 
tage of other production. This is public work, its 
continuance depends upon the support of the whole 
public, and we must be careful not to alienate this 
support by forcing our work at undue prices, thus 
upsetting local labor situations. This policy is not 
only right from the standpoint of expediency, but 
is also economically sound. 


IMPROVED LOCATION AND ALIGNMENT. 


We have, in the past, been too prone to build along 
the old established lines of highways. This has 
been the easy course and it has been taken. But the 
new traffic conditions are so different and so intense 
that in considering the construction of a main trunk 
highway all of the old governing considerations, such 
as saving the buying of new lands for right of way, 
utilizing old cuts and fills, saving an existing bridge 
or a few good culverts no longer bind us to the old 
locations. We must connect the centers of popu- 
lation because they are the points from which things 
and persons come and to which they wish to go. In 
building a modern highway between these fixed 
points we can feel free to exercise our untrammeled 
judgment and build where the road will ultimately 
cost the public the least. Shortness of distance, 
freedom from dangerous curves and from railroad 
grade crossings, and reasonable grades are now the 
principal ends to be sought and practically nothing 
else counts. 


Cost of construction has become secondary. [f 
the very conservative sum of 10 cents per mile is 
allowed for each mile of travel saved, the saving of a 
mile in distance on highways carrying the following 
average number of vehicles per day will save the 
traveling public the given amount per year, which is 
the interest at 5 per cent on the amount given in the 
third column. 


VALUE OF A MILE IN HIGHWAY DISTANCE SAVED. 
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I believe that these figures are unassailable and 
that they demonstrate that when building our main 
highways for all years to come, saving in distance in 
the layouts is the supreme consideration and should 
be given much more attention. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT PROBLEMS. 


Many other important problems could be named 
and briefly commented on but this paper will be too 
long if continued along these lines. I can not, how- 
ever, resist naming without comment some of the 
other things with which an efficient State highway 
department must also concern itself. 

A proper system of records of the cost of all con- 
struction and of accounting for all funds available. 

Proper publicity of plans and results, not only in 
the local press, but in the national press. 

Proper care of traffic during reconstruction. 

Proper tourmg maps for the information of the 
people of the State and of other States. 

Proper marking of the main traveled roads, keyed 
to the State maps. 

Proper accommodations for the traveling public in 
the way of garages, hotels, public parking places, and 
comfort stations. 

Complete knowledge and study of, and, if neces- 
sary, the design of labor and time saving devices and 
equipment. aa 

A study of plant layouts and equipment for vari- 
ous types of construction under varying conditions. 

A study of the grade crossing situation and a 
strong campaign for improved conditions. 

The holding of road schools and short courses for 
the instruction and inspiration of all classes engaged 
in supervising and constructing highways. 

Helping to formulate and pass adequate highway 
legislation so that the State may keep pace with other 
States. : 





THE COMING BATTLE. 


It may readily be seen from this hasty survey of 
some of the attendant problems that these changed 
highway conditions and this spirit of getting hitherto 
unheard-of results have, instead of making our task 
easier, but served to tremendously increase our prob- 
lems and responsibilities. We are on the thresho!d 
of a new epoch in highway construction in America, 
but instead of congratulating ourselves to-day that 
the long fight for highways is won, we should rather 
gird our loins for the impending battle. Added 
responsibilities bring added fears to the executive 
who thinks and spur him on to new efforts and new 
devices for developing himself and his organization 
to meet the new conditions. 

The coming battle is all the more serious because 
from time immemorial the American people, while 
always willing to pay the price for the work they 
desire, have never been willing to pay the price of 
the proper supervision of it. ‘‘Millions for public 
works, but a pittance for those who must design 
and supervise the building of them” seems to be 
the American spirit. Our National and State legis- 
lative halls are filled with men who appropriate 
millions and tens of millions with very little thought 
of the organizations necessary to properly expend 
them, and with much less desire to provide proper 
supervision than to further the prestige of themselves 
or of their political party. 


FEDERAL POLICY. 


As a case in point: It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the present Congress could be induced 
to fix the salary of the very competent present head 
of the Federal Bureau of Roads at $6,000 a year, 
although this bureau will in the years 1919 to 1922, 
inclusive, supervise from the Federal standpoint and 
protect the Federal interest in the expenditure of 
probably two hundred millions of Federal money 
and with it the expenditure of three hundred millions 
more from the States and local units. The National 
Congress is probably the most niggardly employer 
in America, unless some of the States bear off the 
unenviable palm. It seems hopeless to expect a 
continuously efficient organization in any Federal 
bureau unless Congress shall see a new light and fix 
public salaries to fit the imposed responsibilities. 

It is interesting, although disconcerting, to note 
the almost total lack of interest on the part of road- 
promoting organizations in the fundamental problem 
of getting proper administrative bodies to control 
the highway programs. We have good-roads asso- 
ciations, trail associations, highway councils, etc., 
ad infinitum, all seeking to promote the construction 
of roads in detail or in mass, and urging the Nation, 
the States, and the counties to spend millions or 
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bilhons on highways of all kinds, classes, sorts, and 
conditions. 

The sole idea seems to be to get money and more 
money to build highways. It does not appear to 
matter to them what kind of highways, who builds 
them, or whether the people get a dollar's worth or 
a dime’s worth for a dollar. Men are in these asso- 
clations who make millions every year, who control 
organizations which are solely designed to get 
efficient dollar-for-dollar results, and who pay their 
executives what they are worth. Yet when they 
get into the field of public service they seemingly 
forget all the rules which made their own business 
a success, and expect a thousand-dollar man to be 
the eighth wonder of the world and world-beating 
organizations to grow overnight with no possible 
financial encouragement. Unless business men of 
this class wake up and devote more thought to the 
basic problem of getting efficient organizations to 
spend the money, I fear a real disaster to our high- 
way programs. 


POLITICS AND SALARIES. 


All of us have probably in the past derided the 
possibility of getting effective results out of town 
and county highway efforts because (we said) 
politics had too great a part in road work in those 
units and that they would never pay the salaries 
necessary to get competent planning and _ super- 
vision of the work. And yet in 34 of the 48 States 
which now have State highway departments, the 
Governor may change the personnel of the State 
highway department so as to control it during his 
term of office. In many of these States the highway 
law is deliberately so framed that a new governor 
may make a clean sweep of the State highway de- 
partment the minute he assumes office, if he so 
desires. In most cases he seems to have desired it. 
There have been at least 127 different executive 
highway officials in these 34 politically organized 
State highway departments in the grand total of 
296 years of their existence, or a change every 
24 years (on an average) in eacb State. The oldest 
executive officer in charge of highway work in any 
American State has served his State 9 years in that 
capacity. 

A State highway department is not right or it is 
not wrong just because it has a Republican or a 
Democrat at its head, or because one brand of Ke- 
publican or Democrat is in control when another 
brand of the same political party comes into power. 
A State highway department is right when it is well 
organized to get efficient and economical results and 
is wrong when it is organized or unorganized to pro- 
duce inefficient and uneconomical results. 

Let us consider the salaries paid the executive 
officers of the State highway departments. ‘There is 


one who is paid $20,000 per annum; two, $10,000; 
one, $8,000; two, $7,000; two, $6,000; and eight, 
$5,000, while 32 of them are paid less than $5,000 
and 20 of them receive $3,600 or less. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the highway 
work expected to be supervised by a State highway 
department is now in few cases less than $3,000,000 
a year and in many States it has reached, or will 
soon reach, as much as $15,000,000, $20,000,000, or 
$25,000,000. What business organization in the 
world would pay on a similar scale for similar re- 
sponsibilities or would expect to receive adequate 
results under such conditions ? 

I speak of these matters not in a spirit of fault 
finding, but in order to interest you in the great 
problem of building up public opinion to the poimt 
where, for its own protection, 1t will insist upon the 
proper organization of every agency which deals 
with the expenditure of these great aggregations of 
highway funds. 


CLEAN-CUT EFFICIENCY. 


We must, by every means in our power, by pre- 
cept and example, preach the doctrine of clean-cut 
business efficiency in American highway adminis- 
tration. In doing so we will go up against the age- 
long prejudice of the American people against paying 
their public servants a living or a proper wage. 
From top to bottom the scale of public salaries is 
wrong. The constitutional and other officers of the 
Nation, of the States, of the counties, and of all 
other municipalities are, practically without ex- 
ception, being paid not on the basis of what their 
services are or should be worth, but on a basis fixed 
(in most cases long years ago) with due regard to 
the “honor” which must accrue to the holder of a 
pubbe office. 

There is or should be an honor in being selected 
for public service -and worthy public servants ap- 
preciate and feel that honor. ‘t may be, although 
I doubt it, worth while for the American people to 
consistently penalize those who work for them by 
paying them less than a living wage or less than the 
work would command if done for a corporation, or 
if done for the individual citizen in his private ca- 
pacity. But the trouble with the system is that 
when the American people have before them a piece 
of really constructive work, like their present high- 
way program, the policy falls down absolutely. 

We must help the American people by making 
them realize that with hundreds of millions, even 
billions, to be expended in the next few vears the 
building of highways is a profession and a business 
and not a political football to be kicked around like 
the proverbial pup. This is not selfishness. Most 
of us are in this highway business because we love 
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the work and because we want to help build up the 
States and the Nation. I doubt if thereis one man 
here who has made good or who is capable of making 
good who can not leave his present State position 
and make more money working for himself or in 
employment in commercial lines. But the work 
must go on well and we must feel an interest above 
a mere financial interest in the jobs we hold, if we 
are worthy of them. * * * 

I trust that nothing I have said in regard to State 
highway organizations will be wrongly construed. 
The present organizations, with very few exceptions, 
are, and have been doing effective work with limited 
opportunities. Where there is trouble it is in most 
cases due principally to the political obsession of 
our American Commonwealths. * * * 

In fairness to my home State, Wisconsin, it should 
be stated that we have a nonpolitical highway com- 
mission, the operations of which have been entirely 
free from political interference by the governor or 
anyone else. Istate this because there may be some 
idea that my remarks originate from dissatisfaction 
with conditions in my own State, which is not the 
case. Conditions, laws, and public sentiment there 
are good and improving fast. * * #* 

The professions of highway engineering and of 
highway building must be dignified so that they 
attract the best engineers and the best construction 
men in America. This is important, not only for 
the immediate future, but especially so for the years 
to come. Not only must we strive to attract and 
keep the best we have but we must get the coming 
men. We need all the brains and all the talent we 
can muster. To attract the best young men good 
working conditions, a clean atmosphere in public 
service, adequate compensation, and a reasonable 
chance of advancement must be offered. Less than 
this will not serve. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to this work of helping 
to make all highway organizations efficient instru- 
ments, able and competent to carry out the Ameri- 
can purpose of building a highway system befitting 
the greatness of the American nation. Than this, 
we can do the American people no greater service 


INTEREST OF BONDS TOO LOW. 


California is finding it difficult to dispose of high- 
way bonds on account of the low rate of interest, 44 
per cent, fixed by legislative enactment. in Novem- 
ber the State offered the last $3,000,000 of the second 
$15,000,000 issue authorized some time ago, but 
there was not a single bid. The first sale under the 
$40,000,000 issue voted last year is scheduled for an 
early date, but officials think the sale extremely 
doubtful. 
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Survey of Southern States Highway Situation. 


W.S. Keller, State Highway Engineer of Alabama. 


UST what States should be included in this report 
is doubtful. I have not attempted to com- 
municate with all really Southern States, 

concluding that several such States are included 
in the territory assigned to others. Questionnaires 
were mailed to North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Replies were received 
from all of the States with the exception of North 
Carolina and Louisiana, and on the basis of these 
replies, I am able to give you the following infor- 
mation. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXPENDITURE, 1919. 


Arkansas.—This mileage and cost can not be 
divided upon a yearly basis. 

Georgia.—T'wo hundred miles constructed with an 
expenditure of $2,500,000. 

South Carolina.—Ninety miles, with two bridges 
completed and five other bridges under construction. 
Total estimated cost for work done this vear, 
about $1,100,000. 

Tennessee.— Federal aid, 67.8 miles, cost, $854,837 ; 
State aid, 38.66 miles, cost, $209,153.30; total, 
106.46 miles, cost $1,063,990.30. 

Alabama.—One hundred miles, $600,000. 

As a large number of contracts extend from one 
year into the next and are in various stages of con- 
struction it is manifestly impossible for a State to 
give accurate approximation of miles of road con- 
structed and expenditures for the year. 


PRICES AND SUPPLIES OF LABORAND MATERIALS, 1919. 


Arkansas.—Prices very high for both labor and 
materials; freight rates high. Labor scarce and 
inefficient. , 

Georgia.—Convict labor scarce. Free labor plenti- 
ful at $3.50 per day. Materials plentiful at source 
of supply but scarce and expensive because of lack 
of transportation and high freight rates. 

South Carolina. —Prices about two and one-quarter 
times those of 1916. 

Tennessee.—Materials satisfactory. 
transportation the problems. 

Alabama.—Prices very high with labor hard to 
get and very unsatisfactory. 


Labor and 


NEW OR PROPOSED STATE LEGISLATION. 


Arkansas.—The 1919 legislature in regular and 
special session created special road improvement 
districts to build more than 6,000 miles of good 
roads. 

Georgia.—An act of the Georgia Legislature, ap- 
proved August 18, 1919, reorganizing the State high- 
way department; and an act approved August 16, 
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1919, amending ‘‘Georgia motor vehicle law,’’ 
which will provide approximately $2,000,000 per 
annum for highway construction and to liquidate 
the bonded indebtedness which, by vote of the 
people of Georgia, may be created to build and 
maintain roads of this State. 

South Carolina.—Proposed doubling of auto tax 
which will raise about $1,250,000 and a 2-mill tax 
which would raise about $750,000. 

Tennessee.—None. 

Alabama.—A new State highway law was passed 
by the legislature in September enlarging the power 
and authority of the State highway commission and 
increasing the State appropriation. There was also 
passed a bill authorizing a vote of the people, elec- 
tion to be held next February, to amend the State 
constitution so that $25,000,000 in State road 
bonds may be issued. If passed favorably the law 
becomes self-acting and will be put into effect 
immediately. 


BOND ISSUES PASSED AND PENDING. 


Arkansas.—No State or county bonds can be 
voted in Arkansas. 

Georgia.—Counties have voted $17,000,000 in 
bonds. <An issue of $40,000,000 in bonds by the 
State is pending. 

South Carolina.—No State bond issues. Previous 
county and township bond issues total about 
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$7,250,000, proposed county bond issues about 
$3,000,000, 

Tennessee.—County bond issues $11,832,250. 

Alabama.—One county has voted a bond issue of 
$150,000, the proceeds to be used in conjunction 
with State and Federal aid. A constitutional pro- 
vision prevents any county from having a bonded 
indebtedness greater than 34 per cent of its tax 
valuation. Most of the Alabama counties are up 
to this small debt limit. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXPENDITURES 1920. 


Arkansas.—See answers above. 

Georgia.—Proposed mileage of construction in 
1920, 400 miles with an approximate expenditure 
of $6,000,000. 

South Carolina.—Four hundred miles and about 
$4,000,000. 

Tennessee.—189 miles bituminous road, at 
$25,000, $4,725,000; 427 miles waterbound macadam, 
at $16,500, $7,045,500; total, 616 miles at 
$11,770,500. All under survey will be in shape for 
contract by spring. 

Alabama.—If bond issue fails $1,000,000 will be 
spent. If bond issue is successful the expenditure 
will be $2,000,000. These amounts are exclusive 
of Federal and county funds. 


1920 LABOR AND MATERIALS PRICES AND SUPPLIES. 


Arkansas.—In view of large amount of work 
contemplated, scarcity of contractors and men, 


car shortage, lack of local materials, etc., prices 
will probably remain high. 

Georgia.—It is anticipated that convict labor 
will diminish. Price of free labor and materials 
will remain the same, but supply will be deficient. 

South Carolina.—About the same as 1919. No 
material change anticipated. 

_ Tennessee.—Situation as to labor and material 
very discouraging. 

Alabama.—No change anticipated. 





WHAT THE REPLIES SHOW. 


The information gathered from these five States 
establishes the following facts which can not be dis- 
puted: | 

1. That the South is awake to the necessity for 
the construction of high-class roads. | 

2. That despite the enormous increase in the cost 
of road-building materials and labor, funds are be- 
ing provided and road construction is decidedly on 
the increase. 

3. That if the enormous amount of work proposed 
by some of the States for the year 1920 is adver- 
tised to the world the psychological effect will greatly 
increase prices. It would appear that an underesti- 
mate of work to be done 1 1s decidedly better than an 
overestimate. 

4. That road construction is no longer the sole 
duty of counties, but with the generous aid of the 
Government, the States are assuming their share of 
such duty. 


Highway Situation in the Pacific Coast States. 


Herbert Nunn, State Highway Engineer of Oregon. 


ike Pacific coast is Saly particularly interested 


in one National highway; that is the Pacific 

Coast Highway extending from California to 
Oregon and Washington. This when completed will 
have an approximate length of some 1,400 miles, 
and the large part of it is now completed or nearing 
completion. 

Mr. Fletcher, of California, stated to me this morn- 
ing his State had completed 525 miles, extending 
from Los Angeles north to Sacramento, and we are 
now under contract to complete the road. Oregon 
now has under contract on this road some 400 miles 
of construction, all of which will be completed by 
the middle of next year, 200 miles of which will be 
paved and the rest macadam or gravel. Washing- 
ton has completed this road to Seattle, and next 
year its entire length will be complete. 

I am unable to say at this time just how much 
money was expended durimg the year 1919 in the 
three States, but in Oregon approximately $7,000,000 
was auatiad. The three States, however, are 
pretty well fixed financially. 


California has a new bond issue for $40,000,000 
and previously has expended some $33,000,000. 
Oregon has some $32,000,000 available and roads to 
cost $19,000,000 to $20,000,000 under construction. 
Washington has less money. They failed to carry 
the bond issue there this year, but have between 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000 available for next year. 

The eastern connections with the Pacific Highway 
are the Santa Fe Trail, the Lincoln Highway, and the 
Midland Road. I think the Santa Fe is pretty well 
cared for. It connects with Southern California. In 
Oregon we are connecting with the Southern High- 
way and with the Columbia River Highway. 

Labor conditions on the Pacific coast are about 
the same as in the East. The pay is about $4.50 
with $7.50 for teams. We don’t expect better 
labor conditions next year. Material conditions 
are better. In Oregon we have sufficient local 
material and don’t require much rail transporta- 
tion. Washington is fixed similarly. So is North- 
ern California. Southern California is in worse con- 
dition as to transportation. 
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New England Road Conditions, 1919 and 1920. 


Col. Wm. D. Sohier, formerly chairman Massachusetts Highway Commission. 


HE New England States, Maine, New Hamp- 
| shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 

Island and Connecticut, have an area of 
about 62,000 square miles, or a little more than 
2 per cent of the area of the United States. They 
are quite thickly populated and have developed 
large industries. 

New England contains over 7 per cent of the 
population, and over 10 per cent of the entire 
valuation of the United States, with only 2 per 
cent of the area. It has over 87,000 miles of rural 
highways, nearly 4 per cent of the total in the 
United States, or about twice the average number 


of miles of rural highway for each square mile of | 


territory. 
IMPROVED HIGHWAYS. 


The New England States, especially Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, were among the very first to 
adopt a State-highway or State-aid system. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that New Jersey was the 
only other State to begin a comprenensive State or 
State-aid system of improved highways 26 or 27 
years ago. The results accomplished in New Eng- 
land show clearly the advantages of such a system. 

I am using the figures published by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, to January 1, 1917, 
allowing for recent improvements. Out of about 
75,000 miles of improved rural highways in the 
United States, maintained under the State or State- 
aid system, 11,589 miles, or 154 per cent, were in 
New England. Nearly one-half of these highways 
were in Connecticut and Massachusetts. . 


There were in the United States about 69,000 


miles of highway which had been constructed under 
the State or State-aid system, and of these more 
than 9,000 miles, or 13 per cent were in New Eng- 
land. (I believe the figures published by the 
department are only rural highways and exclude 
improved highways and streets in cities, towns, 
and villages.) | 

It is stated that there are 287,000 miles of rural 
highway that have been surfaced in the United 
States. More than 40,000 miles of these, or about 
14 per cent, are in New England. [If city, town, 
and village streets were added, the mileage would 
be much larger. 


MILEAGE OF IMPROVED HIGHWAY. 


In 1916 we found that there were over 23,000 
miles of highway in Massachusetts, and that about 
one-half of them were improved roads or streets; 
to wit—roads that had been graded, drained, and 
had material brought in to build the road. Most 
of these were constructed with a gravel surface or 
of some stronger Material. 
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Since those statistics were made in my home 
State, Massachusetts, the mileage of road improved 
as State highway or State-aid road has increased 
from 1,100 miles credited to us by the Government, 
to over 2,400 miles of improved highway that is 
maintained. I believe some of our neighboring 
States have done as well or even better. 

The conditions are quite different in the six New 
England States. The three northern States, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, are, to a great 
extent, agricultural and lumbering States, although 
they have also great attractions for summer resi- 
dents and tourists. With the exception of relatively 
a few miles on the main trunk lines, their highways 
do not have any large bulk of heavy traffic. 

The other three States, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, on the other hand—while 
there is considerable farming in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and quite a little intensive farming in 
Rhode Island—are in the main, manufacturing 
States, are very thickly populated, and their roads 
carry very heavy traffic. The highways in these 
States are also used on through routes to the sea- 
board from the interior, and have had to carry a 
considerable amount of trucking for the Army. 


These last three States can afford to spend very 
much more per mile of road, both in construction 


and maintenance, than the northern States. 
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Most of the improved highways in the three 
northern States are, and must be, constructed of 
local materials, being very largely gravel roads or 
improved dirt roads. The main trunk lnes in 
Massachusettes, Rhode Island, and Connecticut have 
been very largely constructed during the last 20 to 25 
years, starting originally with some gravel and a 
great many miles of waterbound macadam road, 
continuing bituminous macadam and concrete. 

The traffic on these roads has very largely in- 
creased year by year on account of the manufactur- 
ing and especially because of the war activities. The 
roads have had to be considerably widened; many 
of them have had to be resurfaced. It has been 
found everywhere there was heavy truck trafhe 
that a 14 to 16 foot width of hardened surface was 
insufficient on main highways; that at least 18 feet 
was necessary or it sheared off on the edges. 

It has been found that waterbound macadam 
roads or roads with surface treatments will not, 
unless upon unusually good soil or foundation, 
withstand heavy trucks and truck traffic, especially 
when the frost is coming out of the ground in the 
spring. 

THE HIGHWAY RECORD OF 1919. 

During the year 1919 there were approximately 
300 miles of State highway constructed in the New 
England States, at a cost of about $2,300,000, and 
225 miles of State-aid road constructed at a cost 
of about $2,700,000. I could not secure accurate 
figures for all the States. 

There were approximately 15,500 miles of road 
maintained by the States or under State super- 
vision, either State highways or State-aid roads. 
I have not the figures for Connecticut, but $4,300,000 
was spent on this maintenance and reconstruction 
work in the other five States. 

I have not the number of men employed in all 
the States, but there were 515 employed in Maine, 
and from 300 to 600 a day in Massachusetts not 
including 400 town employees who actually did 
Maintenance work. 

The figures I secured are shown in the following 
table: 
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Maine has voted 5 to 1 in favor of authorizing the 
State to issue $8,000,000 in bonds to be used in con- 
structing State highways and State-aid roads, also 
to meet Federal aid of which she secures $2,648,000. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS AND WORK IN 1920. 


I am showing the amounts probably to be availa- 
ble in the various States during 1920 (the amount 
available in Connecticut is given as for two years, 
1920 and 1921, this including Government aid, 
$9,640,000 for construction and maintenance; I have 
divided that amount to get an average for one year): 
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1 Estimated. 
PROGRESS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts under an act passed two years 
ago, the highway commission was authorized to aid 
the poorer towns of under $3,000,000 valuation, to 
maintain and improve their rural highways. ‘This 
work has only commenced. 

The State gives to the towns from the motor ve- 
hicle fees, $50 a mile a year, and the town appropri- 
ates an average of a 3-mill tax to go with the State’s 
money—all the money to be spent under the super- 
vision of the State engineers. Last year the legisla- 
ture made available from the motor vehicle fees 
$200,000, and the towns had to appropriate about 
$100,000 to go with it. 

Work was done in 73 towns and 4,000 miles of 
road were dragged. Next year we have asked for an 
appropriation of $300,000, and we think the towns 
will probably have to put up $150,000 for the work 
and that this maintenance work will cover about 
5,500 miles of road. 

This is the greatest advance in road improvement 
that we have undertaken in Massachusetts, and it 
promises most splendid results within a few years 
when the towns are properly grouped and proper 
machinery is secured, the plan being that a number 
of towns may be grouped and use the same machin- 
ery, the laborers also working in a number of adjoin- 
ing towns. 

It is expected that within a very few years the 
State will be helping over 160 towns, containing over 





8,000 miles of road, to improve their roads, and 
maintain them, all the work being done under the 
supervision of the State, and that at that time the 
commission will have available at least $500,000 a 
year for the work, and the towns in which the work 
is done will have to make available $500,000, or 
about $1,000,000 in all for this maintenance work. 

Certainly at the end of five years, if the present 
program is carried out, there will be 3,500 mules of 
State highway and State-aid road on the main routes 
in the rural districts which will have been con- 
structed in a permanent way and be constantly 
maintained. There will be 8,000 miles more of dirt 
and gravel country road, well draimed and con- 
stantly maintained and many miles of it oiled on 
the main lines, making about 11,500 miles of road 
constantly maintained in the country districts, or 
67 per cent of the total of 17,000 miles in the whole 
State of Massachusetts. Of course, you must realize 
that a good many miles of this 17,000 are merely 
bypaths and wood roads, although they are called 
public highways. 


CREDIT DUE MAINE FOR IMPROVED ROADS. 


I wish at this point to say a word for Maine, 
because I think Maine and its State highway com- 
missioners have accomplished so much in Maine 
during the last 6 years, including the terribly difficult 
period of the war. 

Some of the other New England States started 
sometime ago, and they have been at it ever since. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts began 27 years ago; 
Rhode Island had a State highway system con- 
structed and improved at least 5 years ago. New 
Hampshire and Vermont have been at work for a 
good many years on their trunk-line systems and 
State-aid roads. 

Maine, however, until 6 years ago, had practically 
no road system whatever. As you know, during the 
war, particularly the last year of the war, condi- 
tions were extremely difficult. Consider, then, what 
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Maine has accomplished during these 6 years. She 
made a new start in 1913 with a State highway com- 
mission and State engineer. Since that time she 
has constructed 391 miles of State highway, 1,393 
miles of State-aid road, and several miles under 
special acts, the total constructed mileage being 
7 per cent of the entire mileage of road in the State. 
She has expended for construction, $3,231,000 for 
State highwavs, and $3,242,000 for State-aid roads. 

And what is more significant than this: Starting 
only 6 years ago, Maine, with a total mileage of over 
25,500 miles of road, has now under maintenance 
1,400 miles of State highways and about 3,000 miles 
of State-aid road. 

In 1914 they were maintaining under State super- 
vision 688 miles of road. Jn 1919 they were main- 
taining over 4,500 miles under more than 500 patrol- 
men, and 88 more miles maintained that were not 
under patrol. 


. NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 1920. 


During the year 1920 we expect to construct about 
900 miles of improved highway in New England at 
an expenditure of over $9,500,000. Much more im- 
portant than this is the fact that we shall have, 
under State-supervised Maintenance, over 42 per 
cent or More than 17,000 miles of the total of 40,000 
miles of improved and surfaced highway in the coun- 
try districts. We shall have available for this main- 
tenance over $4,500,000, if I include my estimate of 
the expenditures in Connecticut. 

We are much prouder in New England of what we 
have accomplished in establishing a patrol system 
or the constant Maintenance of our highways, than 
we are of all the miles that we have constructed 
since the beginning. | 

Construction 1s easy, involves but few miles, few 
years, few places in any one year; but Maintenance— 
that is different—is constantly with us year after 
year, day by day, and every day and every minute 
of the day. 





The Situation in the Middle Atlantic States. 


Samuel Knopf, Assistant Engineer, Delaware State Highway Department. 


EPORTS from highway departments of the 
Middle Atlantic States, comprismg New 

York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 

and Maryland, indicate a total mileage of highways 
under construction during the calendar year 1919 of 
approximately 1,900 miles. ‘The moneys expended 
to carry on this work amounts to a sum of nearly 
$75,000,000. This total is made up of the actual 
‘ash expenditures for such items as labor, materials, 
supervision, and administration directly connected 
with the construction, improvement, and upkeep of 
the public roads and bridges outside the limits of 


incorporated towns and cities, and does not include 
any items for the sinking fund payments or the re- 
demption and interest on road and bridge bonds. 

Of all kinds of construction undertaken in these 
States during the year, either public or semipublic, 
no work resumed operations so quickly or on so 
large a scale as the highway work. 


THE STIMULUS TO ROAD BUILDING. 


This new impetus of road building, attributed to 
the tremendous development and increase of the 


‘heavy motor truck to a great degree, is a by-product 
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of the war. During the war the almost complete 
paralysis of railroad facilities by war-time transpor- 
tation stimulated the use of motor trucks on public 
highways. Particularly has this been true in the 
Middle Atlantic States, where the production of war 
materials was largely centered, and through which 
passed nearly all troops, materials, and equipment 
for war purposes. In this district their increase, due 
to their successful operation in spite of the bad roads 
and weather conditions, has been little short of phe- 
nomenal, and they are to be found wherever traffic 
conditions permit their profitable use. 

Very few of our present roads were designed to 
carry this class of traffic. In many places, the dam- 
age due to the incessant pounding of these fast and 
heavy vehicles was so great that the cost of adequate 
maintenance overbalanced the bond charges re- 
quired for complete reconstruction. New and un- 
forseen problems in road building had to be solved. 

It is significant that the road building program of 
1919 in these States was enlarged and designed pri- 
marily to cope with this traffic. The money for the 
construction program was immediately available, 
and with few exceptions, work began in full swing. 
Indications pointed to great records in construction. 
To date, with the working season over, only approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of this program is completed. 
Failure to complete the program has been primarily 
due to labor conditions, shortage of materials, 
brought about by lack of equipment available for 
transportation, and a poor working season due to 
bad weather. 


DELAY FROM LABOR CONDITIONS. 


Labor conditions in this district were never more 
unsatisfactory. It was first thought labor would be 
plentiful owing to the fact that our soldiers now 
returning from war would be more than ample to 
carry on road work. Sympathetic propaganda 
urging that the soldiers be given first preference was 
spread broadcast. As the returned soldier did not 
take kindly to this kind of work, labor obtained to 
carry on road work in this district was recruited 
largely from foreigners formerly engaged as muni- 
tion workers. Accustomed to a higher rate of pay 
during the war, they became restless when they 
were obliged to accept wages averaging 45 cents 
per hour. Their war savings made regular employ- 
ment unnecessary. During the year in certain dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, thousands 
of this class of labor migrated to Europe. This 
had quite an effect on the visible amount of cam- 
mon labor available for road work. Contractors and 
others engaged on road work did not anticipate this 
instability of labor. In some localities, there was 
not sufficient labor to carry on road work under 
construction and the other business of the vicinity. 
An actual shortage existed. In other localities, labor 


was plentiful, but disinclined to work regularly. As 
the season progressed labor became more unreliable. 
Some contractors imported labor from cities 75 miles 
distant. As an instance of this drifting labor: On 
one job 24 miles long, requiring an outfit of 50 men, 
which was completed in about three months, an 
examination of the payroll showed it to contain at 
jeast 500 different names. This labor turnover, 
besides delaying the progress of the work, influenced 
bidding prices and quality of workmanship. 


THE SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES. 


Relative to supplies of materials, an actual short- 
age existed. Plants supplying materials were con- 
fronted with a large production program, larger 
than they had anticipated. With no chance to 
provide additional equipment, with labor uncertain 
as in other lines, and with present equipment in 
bad shape due to wear and tear of war work they 
could not keep up production. Part of the time 
this was due to lack of transportation facilities, but, 
generally speaking, to an actual shortage, or the 
fact that the territory was, so to speak, ‘‘over- 
jobbed.”’ | 

Equipment for transportation was in bad shape. 
This directly affected the actual supply of materials. 
Even now, there is a distinct shortage of cars for 
the movement of coal, drain and other commodities, 
which are being given first preference when any 
emergency arises. This condition became so acute 
during the last few months of the working season 
that it almost put a stop to the construction program. 
Contrary to expectations, material prices did not 
drop. It was thought that with the war over there 
would be a gradual decline, but the unusual demand 
for the limited supply of materials coupled with the 
high cost of production and the supply of trans- 
portation facilities kept prices within narrow limits— 
actually there was a general increase in prices of 
all materials. 

A poor working season was experienced by all 
engaged on road work during the past year. Par- 
ticularly has this been true in this district. The 
average number of working days fit for laying 
roadway were as follows: May, 11 days; June, 19 
days; July, 19 days; August, 15 days; September, 20 
days; October, 11 days; November, 12 days. 

Usually the number of working days per month 
will average 22 days. Although this delayed the 
progress of the work, it helped the material shortage 
by making the situation seem better than it was 
actually. 

The lateness and hesitancy of awarding some of 
the contracts naturally delayed the program. Con- 
tractors looking for prospective work marked time, 
and did not arrange for needed plant. Consequently 
equipment orders piled up as the season progressed 
and deliveries came too late for the working season. 





That all these factors have had an influence in the 
bids submitted for road work let out late in the 
season, is shown by the fact that in some instances 
these bids received ranged 10 to 15 per cent higher 
than those submitted earlier, when every indication 
then pointed to “straight sailing’ road building. 

During the year legislation affecting highways was 
passed in several of the States. These laws affected 
the weights and tonnage carried by motor trucks 
and the use of traction engines on improved high- 
ways. ‘Their use upon improved types of roads have 
been restricted. Others passed were headlight laws 
modifications and ones requiring all vehicles to carry 
lights. New legislation, empowering her highway 
commissioner to acquire land containing stone for 
road building purposes, has been passed in Penn- 
sylvania. This stone may be used by the State or 
furnished and sold to contractors engaged on high- 
way contracts under the State’s jurisdiction. 


THE YEAR’S GREAT PROGRAM. 


The magnitude of the highway program did not 
become apparent until the early part of 1919, when 
the State and county governments began to make pro- 
visions for road funds to an extent before unknown. 

Besides the annual revenue derived by taxation 
for road purposes, bond issues authorized or pending 
and other sources of money in the States were as 
follows: 


Pennsylvania: 
$50,000,000 in State bond issues author- 
ized. 
plo coud in county bond issues author- 
ized. 
$8,500,000 in county bond issues proposed. 
New Jersey: 
$5,000,000 in State bond issues authorized. 
$l, 000, 000 in county bond issues authorized. 
$4, 500, 000 in county bond issues pending. 
New York: 
| $12,000,000 of the bond issue of 1912 
authorized. 
County bond issues approximately 
$7,500,000 authorized, with a proposed 
State bond issue to be ‘introduced to the 
legislature for $100,000,000. 
Delaware: 
$2,000,000 in State bond issues authorized. 
$1,750, 000 county bond issues authorized. 
$1,500, 000 private fund. 
Maryland: 
Program was carried on by State appro- 
priations. 
No State bonds have been passed or pending. 


To these amounts of money must be added the 
considerable increase of funds available under the 
Federal aid act and the Post Office appropriations 
act, which provided an additional appropriation for 
Federal cooperation in the improvement of rural 
post and forest roads during 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
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The money allotted to these five States under these 
acts amounts to $32,400,000, of which $5,500,000 was 
applied to road building during 1919. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this year’s road 
building program has been a disappointment, pre- 
paration for road building for 1920 is even larger 
than that undertaken this year. 

The program calls for the construction of about 
2,100 miles of hard-surfaced highways, at an ex- 
penditure in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 
Just what amount of this will be completed is prob- 
lematical. Funds will not be the fimiting factor. 
The limiting factors will be the same as those which 
held back this year’s construction, namely, the 
amount of labor and materials available, including the 
ability of getting the materials on the ground, and 
the lack of experienced and fully equipped con- 
tractors’ organizations. 


WHAT THE 1920 PROGRAM MEANS. 


The program to be carried out requires the moving 
of 12,500,000 tons of aggregates, which include the 
tonnage required to complete the projects carried 
over from this year’s work. To this also must be 
added the tonnage of aggregates required in the re- 
sumption of building operations, railroad improve- 
ments, street work, maintenance of roads, etc., 
which has been seriously curtailed during the war and 
the year of 1919 waiting for a decrease in prices. 
Realizing that no decrease in prices is probable, and, 
because of the urgent demand for these improve- 
ments, it is safe to predict that they willbemade. It 
is evident that a material shortage will exist unless 
some means are taken to improve the situation. 

To successfully meet this tremendous demand for 
materials, transportation facilities must be improved, 
plant capacities enlarged, and production increased, 
Each is supplementary to the other. The develop- 
ment of one without the corresponding development 
of the others would tend to increase rather than to 
minimize a difficult situation. 

The fact that materials producers were unable to 
secure transportation for their capacity production 
this year has led them to curtail their output as a 
means of self-protection. The coal shortage is also 
at present closing down some plants. As an in- 
stance, in the Lehigh Valley districts supplying 
cement to these States, there is nominally on hand 
15,000,000 barrels of cement in stock. Reports 
indicate that now there are but 2,000,000 barrels 
on hand. Shortage of coal has closed down several 
of the plants, and the others are running below 
capacity. How serious a factor this coal crisis will 
become is not apparent, but is a general indication 
that production will be lower and prices higher. 

The labor condition existing in this country is at 
a critical stage. Although labor seems plentiful, 


there is nothing in the present situation to indicate 
that it will be more efficient or more willing to work 
next year than this year, and, unless there is a full 
resumption of united effort, there is no chance for a 
larger production. Until the unorganized common 
laborer on road work realizes that he is no longer 
employed on ‘‘ war work,” and that no “war profits”’ 
and ‘‘war wages’ exist in honest road building, he 
will always remain the same unreliable workman. 
Not until he has spent his war savings will he become 
more efficient. Any increase in wages does not seem 
to remedy the position. During the past year in- 
cfeases to common labor were given to help rush the 
program, but the general effects with regards to pro- 
duction remained the same. Contractors to cope 
with this labor are turning favorably to labor-saving 
devices, and wherever men can be replaced by ma- 
chines the chances are they will. 


COOPERATION TO COPE WITH CRISIS. 


Industrial managers and concerns have begun to 
realize that to cope with this crisis more efficient 
cooperation between all parties is necessary. It is 
apparent that there must be the greatest degree of 
cooperation between the contractors, the highway 
department officials, material producers, and the 
railroads, if delivery of materials to carry on this 
huge construction program is to be possible. Labor 
for the road work and existing transportation facilities 
must be employed in the most efficient manner. 

To this end the Delaware highway department 
has issued prospectuses of next year’s work. These 
contracts are to be advertised during the months of 
December, January, February, March, and April of 
1920. Itis thought by this early annouucement of 
the construction program that contractors will be 
given full opportunity to look over the roads, locate 
sources of materials, investigate terminals, etc. They 
will then be in a position to assemble plant and 
materials on the work, make financial and prelimi- 
nary arrangements in advance of actual opera- 
tions, and make it more nearly possible to com- 
plete a majority of the contracts during one work- 
ing season. 

Several highway departments, to help the material 
situation, have also carried on extensive material 
surveys and propaganda campaigns for the estab- 
lishment of small local material plants, as well as 
securing available local supplies for contractors with 
crushing equipment. 

- Pennsylvania, as noted previously, has empowered 
her highway commissioner to purchase and acquire 
lands containing stone suitable for highway purposes; 
to purchase machinery and equipment to operate 
such quarries; and to use such stone for their own 
highways; besides power to sell, furnish, and supply 
stone to contractors engaged in building or main- 
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taining roads under the department’s jurisdiction. 
To increase the available supply of stone the States 
in this district have revised their specifications on 
stone used in concrete. The ranges now are from 
five-eighths inch to 2? inches. This will increase the 
amount available by 20 per cent. 

If possible, material estimates should be allowed. 
To arrange for early and regular deliveries of mate- 
rials in advance of actual operations is a considerable 
financial burden to a contractor, unless material 
estimates are allowed. Delaware’s highway depart- 
ment, organized during the war of 1917, found it 
difficult to secure bids on her:road work. With the 
announcement that substantial materials estimates 
would be allowed, her entire program was put under 
construction. Materials estimates are still allowed 
and during the past season when shipments were 
‘“spotty”’ and irregular, enough materials were on 
hand to tide them over, causing no delay in the work. 
The result has been an increase in mileage, made 
possible by the allowance of these materials esti- 
mates. 

Contractors can assist by perfecting adequate 
organizations and employing labor-saving machines 
to replace some of their labor. Investigation and 
adoption in every practical instance should be 
encouraged, and orders placed early enough to 
insure their delivery for the present working season. 


FACTORS IN THE SITUATION, 


Producers of materials have organized an associa- 
tion and are making preparations to keep their plants 
in repair in order to keep up production. Cars will 
be loaded to their maximum capacity and traced to 
their destination. Their prompt unloading will be 
asked for. ? 

But it is obvious that the controlling factor is 
transportation. To cooperate, the railroads must 
place in service all existing equipment, and keep it 
repaired to the fullest extent. If possible, new 
equipment should be purchased. Plants should be 
rated in accordance with their capacity and the 
distribution of cars made on such a basis without 
discrimination. 

It is impossible to predict just what portion of this” 
huge road building program will be built next year 
and what will be the course of prices. There is just 
enough uncertainty in labor and: transportation, 
available material supplies, impending railroad 
strikes, and freight rate increases to make conditions 
seem actually worse for road building next year than 
they were this year. Perhaps the plan for efficient 
cooperation as outlined may be a remedy, but, as 
long as these disturbances continue, in face of the 
heavy demands for materials, there will be an under- 
production rather than an overproduction. Due to 
this fact the general consensus of opinion is that 


prices will be no lower but rather higher during the 
coming year. 

As to the expected exodus of labor to Europe, the 
United States Immigration Bureau reports that this 
is about normal. It is also reported that there will 
be a return influx of labor during the winter and 


early spring. This will have a tendency to stabilize. 


labor conditions, and prevent any further increase 
of wages for common labor during the coming year. 
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But this is not going to deter or discourage the 
efforts to complete the program outlined. Since 
the war the public in this district has sensed seri- 
ously the commercial value of improved high- 
ways, and has generously backed up the program 
financially. In spite of the various and intri- 
cate difficulties, every effort and means will be ex- 
erted by the State highway departments to see it 
through. 


Highway Situation in Central Western States. 


F. R. White, Chief Engineer, Iowa State Highway Commission. 


THIS summary of the highway situation covers 

Ty nine States: North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Wis- 

consin, Illinois, and Jowa. The results of the survey 

have been grouped as nearly as possible under the 

six headings outlined by the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, as follows: 


APPROXIMATE CONSTRUCTION IN 1919. 


Mileage of work contracted or placed under con- 
struction: During the past year, the several States 
of this group placed under contract approximately 
7,400 miles of road. On nearly 75 per cent of this 
mileage, or approximately 5,000 miles, the improve- 
ment proposed consisted of constructing the- roads 
to finished grades and providing the necessary drain- 
age, but did not contemplate paving or other form 
of surfacing. On approximately 1,400 miles the 
improvement consisted of graveling or other similar 
form of surfacing. On the remaining portion, or 
about 1,000 miles, the improvement contemplated 
the paving of the roads. Illinois leads the list in 


mileage of pavement placed under contract, with 


approximately 575 miles. Wisconsin is second. In 
some of the States very little paving was contracted 
for. | | 

Approximate cost: The approximate total cost of 
_the work contracted or placed under construction 
was $48,000,000. 

Work completed: In none of the States was the 
program of construction outlined for this year com- 
pleted. The amount of work completed ranges 
from 20 to 85 per cent of the work contracted or 
placed under construction, the average being about 
53 per cent. It will thus be seen that the Central 
Western States will carry over into 1920 a consider- 
able amount of uncompleted work. This uncom- 
pleted work added to the program outlined for the 
year 1920 will make the accomplishment of the 
program for that year all the more difficult. 


PRICES AND SUPPLIES OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 1919. 


Labor: One State, North Dakota, reports the 
supply of labor in 1919 better than in 1918. The 
_ prices, however, were 60 to 100 per cent higher than 


in 1918. One other State, [llinois, reports that 
labor was fairly plentiful, but very independent 
and, therefore, inefficient and not dependable. All 
the other States report a scarcity of labor during 
at least a portion of the year. In some States this 
scarcity was very pronounced. ‘The prices of com- 
mon labor varied from 35 to 60 cents an hour. The 
prices of teams varied from 60 cents to $1 per hour. 
As illustrating some of the difficulties with which 
the contractors have had to contend, one of the 
States reports that labor increased from 40 cents at 
the beginning of the season to 52 cents at the end 
of the season, while teams increased from 80 cents 
at the beginning of the season to $1 at the end, an 
increase of 25 to 30 per cent in labor and team costs. 

Materials: Apparently in the majority of the States 
a sufficient supply of materials has been available. 
The main difficulty has been to get the materials 
transported from the point of production to the con- 
struction operations. In a number of the States 
there was a rise in the price of materials toward the 
close of the season, due no doubt to the poor trans- 
portation facilities which tended to restrict the 
available supply. 
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NEW OR PROPOSED STATE LEGISLATION, 


North Dakota: A special session of the legislature 
is now in session... A bill has been introduced to 
amend the constitution so that the State may issue 
$50,000,000 in bonds for road purposes. 
~ South Dakota: It is expected that new legislation 
will be enacted, making it easier to authorize 
hard surfacing road projects. 

Nebraska: A new law which takes effect January 
1, 1920, creates a State highway system of 4,500 
miles and an automobile license fund of $2,500,000 
for maintenance. 

Kansas: A number of minor changes were made in 
the road laws to permit a better operation thereof. 
Also more stringent regulations were provided for 
the elimination of railroad crossings. ‘The most im- 
portant piece of legislation was the submission to a 
vote of the people of a constitutional amendment for 
State aid in the construction of highways. 


Missouri: A law was passed at the last session of 
the legislature, giving more authority to the State 
highway department in the making of surveys and 
the preparation of plans for road construction. 

Minnesota: New legislation proposed consists of an 
amendment to the constitution, providing for the 
construction of a trunk line system of highways of 
approximately 7,000 miles. 

Visconsin: State laws were amended so that the 
cost of surveys and right of way on Federal-aid 
projects can be charged to the project, thus very 
materially relieving the State highway department’s 
administration fund. A new law was passed pro- 
viding that advertising signs along the highways 
shall be removed. 

Illinois: A: new law was passed limiting the maxi- 
mum axle loads permitted on any motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles, to 8 tons. This law also places 
motor trucks and similar vehicles in a separate classi- 
fication as regards license fees, the character of tires, 
etc. A law went into effect July 1, requiring that 
all highway bridges built in the State and costing 
over $200, shall be subject to the approval of the 
county engineer, who is a deputy of the State high- 
way department. Another law provides that all 
bridges built in the State must conform to the 
structural requirements of the State highway 
department. 

Towa: A new law was passed creating a primary 
road system of approximately 6,000 miles, provid- 
ing for the construction and maintenance of such 
system, creating an annual fund therefor, and pro- 
viding for the issuance of bonds in anticipation of 
such fund. The motor-vehicle law was revised and 


the registration fees increased, so that it is antici- 


pated that this law will produce approximately 
$8,000,000 annually, which fund will be used in 
connection with Federal aid in the improvement of 
the primary road system. 

It will be noted from this brief summary of legis- 
lation that the trend is very strongly toward an 
enlargement of the program of highway construc- 
tion, making provision for the better types of roads, 
providing for funds therefor, and placing more power 
in the hands of the State highway departments. 
The tendency also in this section is very strongly 
toward placing the major costs of a trunk line 
highway system on the motor vehicle rather than 
on real property. 

One bit of legislation to which I would call special 
attention is that reported by Wisconsin with refer- 
ence to the removing of signs along the highways. 
Personally, I do not see the necessity of permitting 
our highways to be lined with every eel of adver- 
tising sign as is now the case in most States. These 
signs, in addition to their generally unsightly ap- 
pearance, often render the highway dangerous by 
cutting off the view at sharp turns. I hope to see 
the day when such signs will have outta disap- 
peared from our public highways. 


BOND ISSUES PASSED AND PENDING. 


Approximately $462,000,000 in bond issues have 
been passed or are now proposed, as follows: 

Bond issues passed: a $138,000,000 
worth of bonds have been authorized. Principal of 
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these is the $60,000,000 bond issue authorized by the 
State of Illinois, none of which has yet been expended. 
The next largest bond issue authorized is in the State 
of Iowa, where 13 counties have voted $18,500,000 
in bonds. 

Bond issues proposed: Approximately $300,- 
000,000 in eet, issues are proposed. Principal 
among the State bond issues proposed is the $75,- 
000,000 bondissue proposed in theState of Minnesota. 
Wisconsin stands first in the amount of county bond 
issues proposed, these proposals running between 
$50,000,000 and $60,000,000. | 

Considering the vast amount of bonds passed, and 
the still greater amount proposed, it is apparent that 
the difficulty of the State chatty departments of 
the Central Western States has shifted from one of 
finances to one of construction. 
say that no State highway department will be able, 


within the next two or three years, to spend the - 


funds that are now actually available, or that it 
seems very probable will be made available in the 
near future. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION IN 1920. 


It is rather early in the season for the State high- 
way depar ments to give a definite statement of the 
mileage of each type of road proposed to be con- 
structed during the coming year. Also from the 
way prices have been rising, it is difficult to give an 
estimate with any degree of accuracy as to what the 
cost of the work will be. Reports indicate that ap- 
proximately 9,500 miles are included in the programs 
of the several States included in this group. Prob- 
ably 60 to 75 per cent of this mileage will be im- 
proved by grading and draining only. The probable 
cost of this work will be about $102,000,000. These 
figures include only the primary, State, or trunk line 
highway programs. They do not include the con- 
struction or Maintenance work which must be done 
by the various counties and townships. From ex- 
perience in the State of Iowa as to the volume of ex- 
penditures by the counties and townships, it seems 
safe to say that at least another $100,000,000 will be 
spent on county and township work, © 


LABOR AND MATERIALS IN 1920. 


It is anticipated that prices during 1920 will be at 


least as high, and possibly 10 to 20 per cent in excess . 


of those prevailing in 1919. It is anticipated that 
the supply of labor will be about the same as in 1919. 


In some places there will be a shortage of labor, — 


while in other places there will be a reasonably plen- 
tiful supply of labor, but it is expected to be inde- 
pendent and inefficient. The question of materials 
depends largely upon the railroad situation. It is 
Hole that if assurance could be had that railroad 
facilities can be provided, additional capital would 
be interested and the supply of materiale would be 
assured. With the present very great uncertainty 
with reference to rail transportation, it can not be 
expected that there will be a very great extension in 
the production of materials or in the capital invested 
therein. In order to avoid the very acute shortage of 
rail transportation facilities, many of the States are 
using every effort to produce materials locally. 


It appears safe to 
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The Motor Vehicle’s Share in Highway 


Construction and Maintenance Cost. 


S. E. Bradt, Superintendent of Highways of Illinois. 


HE question propounded in the topic as- 
signed to me is one calling for the judg- 


ment of each individual; and his answer ‘ 


will be governed to a certain extent by conditions 
existing in his own State; therefore, what I shall 
say may not exactly apply to all States, but will 
serve, nevertheless, as a basis for discussion. 

The underlying principles of taxation are that 
taxes shall be levied, as far as possible in propor- 
tion to the benefits received, upon those who have 
the money with which to pay, and in a manner 
that will meet the approval of those who are to pay. 
The extent to which these principles are embodied 
in any plan of taxation, will be the measure of the 
equity and the success of the plan. 


WHO BENEFIT FROM GOOD ROADS. 


We naturally come back to the oft discussed 
question as to who receives the benefits from road 
improvement. That there is a general public bene- 
fit to our entire citizenship, applying’ equally to 
those who do not use the roads as well as to those 
who do, is beyond question. We are well aware of 
the fact that cheaper distribution provided by good 
roads will mean cheaper farm products for all the 
people, that more readily accessible schools and 
churches and places of amusement will bring about 
a general betterment of society, that the free move- 
ment of fresh foods to the centers of population 
will bring better health to the communities, that 
better roads bring better farm conditions and more 
intelligent farming, which will mean increased 
production. 

In addition to these general, indirect benefits, 
there are direct and pecuniary benefits accruing to 
the users of the road. These, as you well know, 
arise from a saving of time to the car owner, a sav- 
ing in wear of tires, a saving in repairs and in gaso- 
line consumption, as well as in added life of the car 
itself. | 
What these direct benefits to each car owner will 
average annually is a question over which there may 
be considerable difference of opinion. I think I 
am safe in saying, however, that there are very 
few people who will not place these benefits greatly 
in excess of the license fees charged at the present 
time by any of ‘the States. So long as these fees do 
not exceed these direct benefits the tax is just and 
the motorist is not being harmed. 

The motor license fees in Illinois averaged ap- 
proximately $5 per car in 1917. In 1918 the fees 
were increased to an average of about $7 per car, 
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and in 1919 the fees will average $10 per car. This 
fee will produce about $5,000,000 in 1920, which 
has already been appropriated as follows: For main- 
tenance, $200,000, and the remainder to be ex- 
pended on Federal aid roads in connection with 
Federal money. This, however, is npt all that is 
provided for road work in Illinois. During the 
same period there will be raised by general taxa- 
tion through county and township levies about 
$15,000,000, or three times the amount received 
from motor license fees. In other words, the 
motorist, because of the direct benefits he receives, 
will be called upon to pay $5,000,000 because of 
these direct benefits. I do not believe this repre- 
sents the correct ratio between the direct and in- 
direct benefits of road improvement, and am of the 
opinion that there is considerable room for further 
increase in motor fees before we reach the right 
proportion. The above increases, however, serve 
to show the evolution in legislation and the change 
in public sentiment toward levying a larger tax on 
the motor vehicle. 


CAR OWNERS WILLINGLY PAY TAZ. 


Let us come back to the two practical factors in 
the problem of taxation mentioned above, namely, 


getting the money from the people who have it and 
getting it with their consent. The motorist not 
only has the small amount of money with which to 
pay his annual motor license fee, but is willing, even 
anxious, to approve any reasonable license fee that 
will bring about highway improvement. More 
than this, he is willing to pledge the payment of 
these fees over a long period of years as a basis for 
the payment of bond issues to be used for highway 
improvement. As evidence of this I would call 
attention to the fact that in Illinois the voters 
approved a $60,000,000 bond issue for highway im- 
provement by a vote of 661,815 to 154,396, with 
the provision that the bonds and interest would be 
paid entirely from the motor license fees, which 
required a'100 per cent increase in those fees. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the voters were motorists, 
and the most enthusiastic supporters of the proposi- 
tion throughout the State were these motorists. I 
do not think that the people of Illinois differ very 
materially from the people of other States in their 
attitude toward questions of this kind. Therefore, 
what can be done in Illinois can be done anywhere. 

For this reason I do not hesitate to say that if 
motorists can be assured that the money is to be 
properly expended they stand ready to give their 
approval to any reasonable, direct tax on motor 
vehicles for highway improvement. 


PROPER USE OF MOTOR FEES. 


There has been much discussion over the question 
“whether motor license fees should be used for con- 
struction,” some people holding to the view that 
they should be used for maintenance only. In 
Illinois, we believe that the use of the funds, after 
they are raised, whether it be for one purpose or 
the other, or both, is a matter to be determined by 
local conditions. Maintenance is absolutely essen- 
tial, and if aState requires for maintenance of itsroads 
the entire amount derived from motor license fees, 
it is perfectly proper to devote it entirely to that end. 
If it requires only a part of the fees for maintenance 
then why not devote the remainder to construction ? 
Our policy should be to charge reasonable fees 
somewhat in proportion to the direct benefit received 
and then use the money to the best advantage and 
where it will do the most good. 

Ultimately the tax on motor vehicles reaches a 
very large percentage of the tax-paying population. 
Several of the States at the present time have an 
average of one vehicle to every 6 or 8 of the popu- 
lation. Illinois at the present time has one car to 
about every 12 people; but the present increase 
indicates that by 1923 we shall have one car to 
every 8 people. This means an average of nearly 
one car to a family. Therefore, while the motor 
license fee taxation will not be uniform as to the 
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valuation of property, it will be fairly equivalent 
to a general taxation on the basis of the population. 


PRESENT FEE BASIS NOT EQUITABLE. 


Before closing I wish to say that it is generally 
recognized that horsepower rating as a basis for 
motor license fees is not equitable. The man who 
drives his Ford car 1,000 miles in a year pays the 
same fee as the man who drives the same car 20,000 
miles in the same length of time. The man driving 
the thousand miles should undoubtedly pay more 
per mile than the man driving the 20,060 miles, but 
his total annual tax should not be the same. 

We are all waiting for some ingenious individual 
to work out a more equitable plan, such as a grad- 
uated gasoline tax, whereby each vehicle owner 
would pay a fee in proportion to the weight of his 
car and the distance he drives it; that 1s, in propor- 
tion to his actual use of the road. 

In conclusion, the demand which we are now facing 
for highway improvement, calling for a volume of 
money never before dreamed of in any scheme of 
internal improvement, places us in a position where 
we shall be obliged not only to use the old estab- 
lished methods of raising money, but to resort to 
any other equitable plan which may be devised. 
The raising of funds for this work by a license fee, 
to be paid by the individual who uses these high- 
ways and receives a large direct benefit from this 
improvement, is surely an equitable and proper 
source of revenue, and the benefit is so pronounced 
that the motorist stands ready to offer this assistance. 

As has been indicated, the proportion which the 
motorist should pay toward highway improvement 
and maintenance will differ in almost every instance 
because of varying conditions. If fees are based on 
benefits to the motorist, it is apparent that the 
greater the mileage improved or maintained the 
greater the benefits; that is, the broader the scale of 
your plans the larger should be your license fees. 
These matters are for local determination in accord- 
ance with local conditions and local public sentiment. 





DISCUSSION OF MR. BRADT’S PAPER. 


R. E. Nornell, highway commissioner of Colorado: 
We, of Colorado, have a law, which was passed in the 
last legislature, which allows a tax of 1 cent a gallon 
on gasoline sold—a very appreciable amount each 
month. I think it is a very equitable tax, especially 
in Colorado or any western State, because we have 
so many foreign cars that come in and pay no tax 
whatever. In the collection of this tax I think we 
have received from $30,000 to $40,000 a month. A 
very large proportion of that comes from the foreign 
cars, as we term them. Our tax on foreign cars is a 
minimum amount, something like 25 cents for regis- 





tration, and by the collection of the gasoline tax 
we get an appreciable amount for every vehicle that 
motors over our roads. 

L. A. Gillett, State highway engineer, New 
Mexico: We have a law passed in the last legislature 
assessing gasoline 2 centsa gallon. Wehave received 
no money under this, for the simple reason that it 
is now before the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the question of constitutionality. That may 
happen in Colorado. | 


Herbert Nunn, State highway engineer, Oregon: 
It is pretty well conceded, I think, through all the 
States, that a fixed tax on any type of motor vehicle 
is unjust. It should be based on the consumption of 
gasoline, I think, and for that reason Oregon has 
been working on a proposition for the last 4 years, 
and succeeded last year in getting 1 cent a gallon 
tax. At this time. we are clearing $300,000 or 
$400,000 a year, but the four oil companies are pay- 
ing without question. We think it is an equitable 
way of taxing vehicles as each one pays according to 
weight and speed and the numbers of milesrun. It 
is quite likely that in the next legislature an attempt 
will be made in Oregon to place another tax on the 
gasoline. The automobile in Oregon is exempted 
from direct taxation. 


THE PLAN ADOPTED IN IOWA. 


Senator N. Balkema of Iowa: In listening to this 
road discussion and to the taxation discussion, and 
the question of raising funds for road-building 
purposes, it seems to me that the legislature of 
Iowa at its last session struck the happy medium in 
placing a part of the burden upon the motor vehicle 
which it already had placed upon the driver or 
owner of the automobile. 

I will speak of what we call the primary road 
system upon which we are placing the Federal aid, 
which comprises about 6 per cent of the road mileage 
of our State. The legislature, particularly the com- 
mittee which had to do with the drafting of the bills 
that provided for this fund, believed in the theory 
that the road user should also pay the expenses of 
the road building, and upon that theory we pro- 
ceeded. We found that about 85 per cent of the 
users of the road were motorists. This was de- 
termined through statistics of road users compiled 
by the commission, and by that it was determined 
that about 85 per cent of the vehicles used upon the 
road were automobiles. 

Our automobiles are not taxed for general pur- 
poses. ‘They are taxed only for road purposes and 
a license fee is'placed upon them, based upon the 
weight of the car and upon the factory cost. I 
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mean by factory cost the retail cost that the factory 
places upon its cars. This runs for a period of 5 
vears until it is diminished as the car reduces its 
usefulness upon the highways. 

In addition to this, we feel also that the property 
owner along the highway has an interest in this 
matter of the road, and in the building of the road, 
and we have established a graduated scale, starting 
with the property that is located upon the highway 
itself, and running down to the property a mile and 
a half distant on either side of the road. 

This explains our method of raising the automobile 
vehicle tax that goes toward the building of the 
primary roads. We have established upon motor 
trucks a similar provision. Our motor trucks are 
taxed in accordance with the weight of load they are 
supposed to carry, and in addition to that the weight 
of the motor vehicle itself. | 

We have other roads besides the primary roads, 
and the revenue for the building of these roads is 
raised by direct taxation upon all properties in the 
State. 


THE GEORGIA LAW. 


W. R. Neel, State highway engineer, of Georgia: 
The property of the man who owns a farm is bene- 
fited through increased valuation of the property. 
Now, if the farm land is increased in value, the taxes 
are certainly increased. And, thinking over the 
fairness of this question and in arguing it, I have been 
unable to find im our State anyone who has not 
benefited by the construction of these roads, and 
I have been unable to find any automobile owner 
who is taxed unjustly. We have a tax there of 
60 cents per horsepower on all cars. That gives 
about $13.75, I think, for a Ford, and on up for the 
heavier cars. 

I agree that the flat rate for the horsepower is 
unjust, because some cars use the road less than 
others, but that is the tax for the construction of the 
road. In addition to that there should be a tax on 
gasoline for a maintenance fund. I think that will 
be the next question that will come up in the State 
of Georgia. | 

In asking for the passage of this bill we appealed 
to the automobile owners. Committees from every 
county in the State appeared before the legislature 
and requested the passage of that bill, committees 
from owners of automobiles. They were the owners 
who were demanding this tax. I think if anyone 
should complain of the injustice of the tax 1t should 
be the owner. I know in one trip I spent $40 or $50 
in repairing the tires and wheels because of the bad 
roads. 
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Problems of Administration—Proper | 
Cooperation Between Adjoining States. 


Arthur H. Blanchard, Professor of Highway Engineering, University of Michigan. 


HE discussion of this subject should be handled 
1 without kid gloves. In any remarks which 
I may make there will be no intention of 
discussing technical features, of specification, of 
materials, or methods of construction. In order, 
however, to handle the subject intelligently it will 
be necessary to point out differences which actually 
exist. 

The reasons for the many differences which exist 
in specifications for materials and methods of con- 
struction in a given geographical section may be 
legitimate. Such differences may be based upon 
the differences in the character of materials avail- 
able and other local conditions. But many of the 
differences I believe have grown up, like Topsy. It 
therefore is of the utmost importance that we should 
not camouflage differences which exist by using that 
very favored expression of highway officials, that 
the difference is due purely to local conditions. 

In consideration of the cost of materials and 
methods of construction there is a certain economic 
fundamental principle: Standardization of materials, 
methods of construction and machinery, clear and 
definite specifications, a maximum equitable com- 
petition among producers and contractors will 
reduce the cost of materials and the cost of highway 
improvements. Upon that basic principle will be 
based the remarks which will follow. 

This subject may be considered under various 
heads. Naturally, the first head deals with the 
necessity for considering cooperation’ among the 
States in a definite geographical section. It should 
be realized that the time is approaching when the 
spotlight of public opinion will be brought to bear 
upon the work of every highway department, and 
the responsibility of the men in this audience should 
be fully realized, for the billion of dollars to be 
expended next year on highway improvements will 
depend in a great part upon the work of the men 
represented here. It therefore is of the utmost 
importance that everything be done which will 
reduce the cost, at the same time maintaining the 
efhiciency of the highway work. 

We do not need to take much time in considering 
the conditions which will exist if we can not have 
cooperation. All of us know, for example, that a 
group of brick companies are able to produce one 
size of brick at a much lower cost than those com- 
panies could produce any one brick if they were 
required to manufacture 10 sizes. This point was 
well appreciated in France back in 1910 when it 
was found that the 57 proverbial varieties of stone 


block were being employed in the various munici- 


_palities of France, and after they got to work on 


that problem, following a second International Road 
Congress in 1910 at Brussels, the sizes were practi- 
cally reduced to 5, with resultant saving. The 
reduction of cost of production is well illustrated 
by the thousands of articles of merchandise sold 
for 5 and 10 cents in the Woolworth chain of stores. 
The principle there involved need not be expanded. 
The necessity is self-evident. 

What should we endeavor to accomplish? Before 
considering that phase it will be advisable to look 
into the situation which exists; and, of course, to 
take the whole United States it would be imprac- 
ticable to cover the problem in the brief period 
assigned to me. I have therefore selected a given 
geographical section, including Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, western New York, western 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 


SOME EXISTING DIFFERENCES. 


Some of the differences found in the specifications 
of those States will be brought to your attention. 
Please bear in mind that these points are brought 
to your attention not in the spirit of criticism but to 
show you that in a great many instances it will 
be practicable, through a cooperative effort, mate- 
rially to reduce differences which now exist in speci- 
fications for materials and methods of construction. 
Take, for example, as the first illustration, the 
water-bound gravel road. In this connection, a 
great many plants of considerable size are supplying 
gravel. It is self-evident that in the case of gravel 
and broken stone the greater reduction we can make 
in the number of sizes required the lower will be the 
cost of production. And in this connection it is a 
basic principle that whenever specifications require 
special sizes, or special machinery, or complex 
methods the public pays the cost. 

In the case of gravel for the top course of the 
water-bound gravel road we find, running through 
these various States enumerated, sizes ranging any- 
where from a maximum of 3 inches down to a 
minimum of gravel passing a l-inch screen. 

In the case of broken stone for the water-bound 
broken-stone roads we find as many differences, 
running from a maximum (and this is for the same 
kind of rock as far as the specifications are con- 
cerned) of 34 down to 14 inches. 

Of the seven States having specifications for water- 
bound broken-stone roads no two call for the same 
product. And yet it is well known that the same 





commercial plant is required to supply broken stone 
for many of the States in that group. 


THESE SPECIFICATIONS ARE OUTLAWED. 


In connection with specifications for broken stone, 
it should be borne in mind that the time is past 
when we can call for sizes by the old worn-out 
nomenclature of “nut’’ or ‘‘ege”’ or size “S14” or 
“21,” ete.; that the time is past when we can 
follow the practice (which was an improvement on 

the old practice, I will admit) of calling for the size 

of broken stone by the usual svecification that it 
shall pass over a screen having a certain size hole 
and through a screen of the next size hole. That 
method of specifying broken stone may work out 
satisfactorily in the matter of water-bound broken- 
stone roads, but when we come to dealing with the 
higher forms of pavements in which broken stone is 
used it doesn’t proye satisfactory. If I could read 
to you a number of analyses of products complying 
with a given specification I think some of you 
would be astounded at the difference which exists. 

Now, in the specifications which I have before 
me (and they are scientific syecifications) there has 
been included for the sizes of screen the following: 
Passing a 34-inch not less than 95 per cent; passing 
a ;h-inch not more than 15 per cent; passing a 
jy-inch, 30 per cent to 70 per cent. Those limits are 
based on the experience of the engineers in that par- 
ticular State who desire to, have a certain product 
furnished them for use. 

In that same specification there is found for the 
base course that the size of stone shall be: Passing 
a 3-inch screen not less than 95 per cent (that is 
definite, of course); passing a 14-inch screen not 
over 10 per cent. That last specification, gentle- 
men, I do not consider a definite specification, and I 
want to say now that you can bank on it (and this 
is based upon experience as a consulting engineer to 
many contractors during the last eight years) that 
if your specifications are not definite the contractors 
are going to put a figure on their bids that will cover 
any questions of which they are not sure. 

The point is, in regard to this specification for 
broken stone, which I find is being used in a great 
many States, that the clause, “passing a 1-imch 
screen not over 10 per cent,’’? in my opinion will not 
hold in any litigation as meaning that there must be 
present some stone which will pass a 14-inch screen. 
I am not sure exactly what some engineers mean by 
it. There is no definite requirement there. It 
simply says ‘not over 10 per cent.’’ You will find 
that characteristic of a great many specifications 
where it is of the utmost importance that a certain 
per cent should pass through the 14-inch screen. It 
is simple, of course, to remedy a specification of that 
kind and make it definite, so the contractor or pro- 
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ducer will know exactly what is required, by simply 
inserting ‘‘not more than a certain per cent and not 
less than a certain per cent.” 

Another example: In the specifications covering 
one kind of bituminous concrete pavement, where it 
is of the utmost importance that a desired size 
should be obtained, the specification reads like this: 
“All of the broken stone shall pass a 14-inch sereen.”’ 
That absolutely settles the maximum size. ‘Not 
more than 10 per cent nor less than 1 per cent shall 
be retained on a t-ineh sereen.”” That fixes the 
amount of the maximum particles in that product. 

This is for one product of a crushing plant: “Not 
more than 10 per cent nor less than 3 per cent shall 
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pass a 1}-inch sereen.” That fixes absolutely the 
minimum size in that product and the producer and 
contractor know exactly what is expected of them. 

In the case of cement concrete pavements we 
reach a type in connection with which there is a 
material used which stands by itself, namely, cement. 
We have there the uniformity which is desired on 
the basis of having all the specifications simply refer 
to the standard requirements of the 
Society for Testing Matertals. 

When we come to the coarse aggregates, however, 
we have all sorts of combinations, and it must be 
remembered that the broken stone and gravel 
employed for these coarse aggregates in many cases 
serve a given area which laps over various States. 
For instance, the Chicago commercial plants serve 
In some cases parts of Wisconsin, Hlinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. Whether they get down into Ohio 
or not Ido not know. But in the case of those four 
States the specifications are entirely different. 
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INDEFINITENESS IN SPECIFICATIONS. 


Branching off from materials for a moment and 
coming to the matter of the distributor used in the 
production of bituminous macadam pavements, for 
the distribution of bituminous materials, here we 
run into that extermely indefinite clause so often 
found in specifications: “A type will be satisfactory 
which is approved by the engineer.” 

The time has arrived when such clauses should be 
eliminated from specifications. If a man knows 
enough to go to a distributor or a roller or mixing 
machine and pass on it after the contract is awarded, 
he should know enough to be able to put into the 
specifications an intelligent description covering 
the points which he considers essential. 

Now for the definite illustration to which I referred 
a few moments ago. In 1914 that specification oc- 
curred in the specifications of New York State. Mr. 
Hubbard and myself were investigating conditions in 
that State for one of the State departments. At 
that time there were 9 divisions. The highway com- 
missioner, When this matter was discussed with him, 
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said that the approval was up to the division engi- 
neer. In investigating the work of the 9 divisions 
we made a point to take up with the division engineer 
his ideas in regard to what an approved distributor 
should be. We found that in the State of New York 
there were 9 distinct ideas in regard to an approved 
distributor. : 

Now, a contractor was in this position: That he 
must, through some means (underground or other- 
wise) find what were the ideas held by that division 
engineer before he could intelligently bid on a job, 
I have in mind two contractors whom I have served, 
both of whom added to their contract price for 
bituminous macadam pavement $2,000. Further- 
more, they got the jobs. That $2,000 was put on 
because they were going into a State where they had 
not before worked, and they were not familiar with 
the ideas of the engineers in that particular State in 
regard to what an approved distributor was, and 
they were not going to take any chances. They 
intended to have an item in their bids covering the 
overhead for the purchase of a new distributor. 
And that thing crops up time and time again 
wherever this clause of ‘approved type” of machine 
or method is included. 

In connection with bituminous macadam pave- 
ments we furthermore find quite remarkable dif- 
ferences in the specifications for the bituminous 
cements to be employed. It is perfectly true that, 
depending upon the geographical location of the 
work, a difference in penetration is necessary. In 
this particular case, however, it is not sufficient to 
account for the wide difference in penetration of 
the asphaltic cements which exist except in the 
case of (let us say) Kentucky on the one hand and 
northern Michigan on the other, or northern New 
York, or Wisconsin. 

If a bituminous material company has to manu- 


facture a great many concretes, and keep all of those - 


concretes in stock, you are paying for it. Don’t 
forget that. That must be a fundamental consider- 
ation. The same thing exists in regard to the other 
properties, physical and chemical, of the bituminous 


cements employed. 
AS TO ROLLER REQUIRED. 


I have alluded to materials heretofore. I will not 
allude specifically to the differences which exist, 
but I do want to refer to the matter of rollers re- 
quired. The rollers vary anywhere from 5 tons to 
10 tons. I don’t say that the engineers of this 
State are not entirely justified, because I am not 
taking up the technical features to any extent. 
But let me read you this: ‘The initial compression 
shall be effected with a tandem power roller, weigh- 
ing approximately 8 tons, having a roll of such 
width as to give a compression of approximately 
250 pounds per inch width of spread.” 


As far as it goes, that is excellent—a very admi- 
rable specification. But here is the point: “ Final 
compression shall be effected with a power roller 
weighing not less than 10 tons.’ In other words, 
two rollers are going to be required on that job, 
specifically requiring an 8 ton and a 10 ton. 

A contracting company which makes a practice 
of constructing sheet asphalt and Topeka bitumi- 
nous concrete in all probability will not have a 10- 
ton roller. It means then that the results obtained 
must justify that added cost. It happens that that 
is the only State in this group that requires a 10-ton 
roller; therefore contractors who are used to the 
work in the other States, in providing their equip- 
ment before going into this State, must take care of 
that overhead of the 10-ton roller in making their bid. 

A rather interesting technical detail is, that as far 
as the compression secured is concerned it does not 
make a bit of difference, because there is nothing 
specified here in regard to the weight per linear inch 
of tread for this 10-ton roller, and those who have 
made an examination of rollers know there are some 
10-ton rollers that only have a 250-pound limit. 

Furthermore, in this specification, for the binder 
course an 8-ton roller is allowed. The practice of 
using two rollers on a job is as old as the hills. It 
has been followed in New England for a great many 
years, but there is considerable difference in the 
weight of rollers used. If a 5-ton roller is used for 
the initial compression, then 8 or 10 tons may be 
used for final compression on certain classes of work. 
But such requirements as that-should only be put in 
after it is determined that the results will warrant 
the additional cost of construction. 


THE BITUMINOUS CEMENTS. 


In the case of the bituminous cements employed 
for Topeka bituminous concrete we find as many 
differences as we do in the specifications for bitumi- 
nous cements for bituminous macadam pavements. 
Let us take just one example. ‘Take ductility. We 
find ‘less than 15 centimeters,” “not less than 30,” 
‘not less than 60,” ‘“‘not less than 100.” I believe 
you can get together on such requirements as that, 
because those differences mean that the asphaltic 
cements for those various States have to be manu- 
factured some time before in a good many cases. 

In regard to the size of brick the various States 
mentioned differ to quite an extent, so that if one 
company proposes to supply all of them it must 
manufacture several sizes. 

There is one specification which appealed to me 
as being extremely definite. It reads: “The length 
shall be between 8 and 9 inches, variation 4 inch: 
width, 33 to 3% inches, variation } inch; depth, 32 
to 4 inches, variation 4 inch.” That is a specifica- 
tion which gives a producer and contractor the exact 
idea of what is required. 





THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


In dealing with the matter of brick specifications 
ny previous remarks were based upon the belief that 
it must be true that a great many engineers have 
more or less blindly followed the recommendations 
of certain associations of engineers. I think the 
time has come when every engineer must think for 
himself and adopt no method in connection with any 
type of pavement unless he is fully satisfied that that 
method contains inherent merit. 

Now, the solution of this problem seems to me very 
simple, provided that those who hold the purse 
strings in our several States will realize the ultimate 
economic advantages resulting from uniformity in 
specifications of materials and methods of construc- 
tion in adjoining States. It would seem simple that 
for a given geographical section a committee repre- 
senting engineers from the several States could 
meet—meet often, and in some cases for long 
periods—and thresh out these differences and decide 
which differences are dependent upon local condi- 
tions, which differences are based upon legitimate 
differences of opinion among the engineers in regard 
to the proper materials and methods to employ, and 
which differences are of such a character that they 
may be eliminated. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. BLANCHARD’S PAPER. 


C. P. Fortney, chief engineer West Virginia State 
~ Road Commission. The question was handled by 
Prof. Blanchard, apparently, from the standpoint 
of specifications and standardization of material. 

Our State is very peculiarly situated, especially 
in regard to costs. [n the northern end, for in- 
stance—we have a panhandle extending into 
‘Pennsylvania between Pennsylvania and Ohio— 
we have one price up there. Then over in the 
eastern panhandle, which is affected by Virginia 
and Maryland, we have another set of costs. Down 
in the southern end, which is affected by Virginia 
and Kentucky, we find something still different. 
Then we have a county system. We have 55 
counties, and the State road commission acts in a 
supervisory capacity, so in effect we have 55 free 
States. 

But from the standpoint of specifications we have 
a State standard; so the question of difference in 
standards would not necessarily affect this difference 
in cost. 

I notice that, to the north, where the road build- 
ing is going on very intensively, the costs are higher. 
Over in the southern part, we are paying, say, 
$1.25 a yard for excavation; in the center of the 
State, where little construction work is going on, 
we are only paying about 56 cents. So something 
else comes in there. 
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It is the same way with material. Take the 
question of brick, for instance. We have the Mack 
block manufactured in the northern Panhandle, and 
we put that in our specifications. Transportation 
of material enters into the question here, and labor 
also. The question of transportation may modify 
or influence conditions somehow. 

When we come to the standardization of the 
specifications West Virginia is somewhat of a small 
United States in itself. 

Then we are confronted with getting contractors, 
and several other things, and we have these 55 
counties bidding against one another. ‘That runs 
the prices up. We try to eliminate that as much as 
we can. We have to pay twice as much in one 
section of the State as in another. That is due 
partly to the disposition of some of our neighbors. 
Frankly, I don’t know what Col. Uhler is doing up in 
Pennsylvania except through what I learn from the 
bonding companies when we get bids. I know in a 
general way what Mr. Coleman is doing in Virginia; 
also What Kentucky is doing. But I do know that 
the people in Pennsylvania must want them as 
much as we do in West Virginia. That puts us 
bidding against one another. 

I wonder sometimes if we are not forcing prices 
up ourselves. The contractors know we want the 
roads and just boost the prices, and it is a question 
of how badly we want them, how much we want to 
pay for them. They balance one against the other. 
I think I voice the sentiment of our commission 
when I say that if any of our bordering States want 
to cooperate with us we will tell them exactly what 
we wish to do, give them next year’s program, say 
how much we are going to spend, and they can say 
what they are going todo. We may help one another 
that way. 

The tendency is for prices to keep going up because 
we can not, as [ said a moment ago, influence labor. 
As to the question of material, West Virginia is not 
troubled so much by that, for it is superabundant. 
There are only one or two countries Where we are 
troubled with the question of transportation. The 
next thing that is going to concern us next year is 
whether we can not do a little bit more by getting 
away from labor and getting machinery instead. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GEORGIA. 


W. R. Neel, State Highway Engineer of Ceorgia: 
In thinking over this very important subject IT am 
like Mr. Fortney, though I have not been able to 
arrive at a solution, I have found a great many of 
the difficulties. As I see it in my section of the 
country, the principal difficulty that has confronted 
me has been the short supply of road building mate- 
rials, the limited number of contractors, and the 
inadequate service from the railroads. 


Tn looking for a solution of these principal prob- 
lems, J have thought of the advisability of the State’s 
opening quarries, not to compete with the people 
who are already in that business but to encourage 
the contractor. Now, the contractor bids, and he 
admits he is taking a big gamble. «And you all know 
that, under our present system of letting contracts, 
the contractor is a gambler, and right now the odds 
are pretty heavy against him. With the possibility 
and probability of railroad rates going up month by 
month, and the labor situation just about as bad as 
the railroad, situation, and the short supply of 
materials, the contractor must bid a very high price. 
There is such a great amount of work that he does 
not have to bid low in order to get work; it is just 
a question, as. Il see it, of his conscience—and my 
experience in attending the lettings for the last 6 or 
S months has been that his conscience 1s growing 
less sensitive at each letting. 

IT am sure it is not from experience that the con- 
tractor has raised his prices steadily, because I have 
seen the same contractor bid from week to week 
and get 4 or 5 contracts, and none of the work which 
he had bid on had commenced, so it was not from 
experience that he found he had to bid higher. It 
was because he saw he could get the work at the 
higher price. 

I think that maybe we can help solve the prob- 
Jem before having the committee (following out the 
suggestion of Prof. Blanchard) representing the dif- 
ferent States as they would be affected in each group, 
mect and work out the standardization of specifica- 
tions. | think that is a very important point. I 
admit it is a point [ had not thought of. But that 
feature of the possibilities of reducing the cost of 
the work IT think can be worked out very satisfac- 
torily. 

Then, if we could find means of specifying as 
nearly as possible local materials, we might not only 
find a solution of the transportation difficulties but 
also leave for our neighbor States the materials that 
they have available locally. 

It might be that we would have to experiment 
some and use materials that are as yet of unknown 
value. But in order to advance science J think a 
certain amount of experimenting Is necessary. 

I do not believe we have yet arrived at the point 
when we can standardize all features of road con- 
struction. I donot think we have yet arrived at the 
point where we can standardize road-building equip- 
ment. J think, as Prof. Blanchard has suggested, 
that we can cover in our specifications certain essen- 
tial features that we now retain, as necessary; but 
I think we should leave other features for future 
development, because i am satisfied that we all agree 
that we have not yet arrived at the ideal road. We 
must meet the changed conditions from day to day 
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and we must. allow people’s ideas to be put into effect 
as much as possible. Of course where such ideas 
are radical those in authority should confine them 
to a limited expenditure. Working along these sane 
lines, we might get to a point where the benefit of 
cooperation would tell in the cost of our roads. 

Another point that has occurred to me that might 
reduce the cost of roads would be careful study of 
our present system of letting contracts. I believe 
that the bidding of a fixed sum is all wrong. In 
Georgia we have such a small number of contractors 
to do this great amount of work that there 1s abso- 
lutely no competition, and I think if we were to work 
out a form of contract that would be more business- 
like and in which there would be less of the gamble, 
we would get more business men, and the use of 
larger amounts of capital employed in the construc- 
tion of our roads. 


MIDDLE STATES UNITE ON SIZES. 


W. G. Thompson, State highway engineer of New 
Jersey: I would like to inform the association of a 
movement started which is quite in line with Mr. 
Blanchard’s suggestion. At the instance of Col. 
Uhler, of Pennsylvania, a meeting was called in 
Philadelphia, about three weeks ago, of the high- 
way officials of the States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, with 
the stone producers. Col. Uhler’s idea was that in 
order to increase the output of the quarries, which 
in our locality is almost up to its limit now under 
the present system of working, some change should 
be made which will enable the quarries to increase it. 

We discussed the proposition of agreeing on mini- 
mum and maximum sizes of stone to be used for 
concrete work, for example, and for such macadam 
pavements as may be built hereafter. It was found 
that the maximum and minimum sizes used or speci- 
fied for use in each of the States was different for 
each State. We finally agreed upon sizes which 
will be used hereafter in these States (with slight 
exceptions possibly) which will increase the output 
of the quarries about 20 per cent in some cases. 

In other words, by agreeing upon the maximum 
size (which I think was passing through a 23-inch 
sieve and retained upon a 23) for concrete, we were 
able to get together with the producers. All agreed 
upon that and it will have a tendency to lower the 
price where a large output is used because hereto- 
fore the quarries have had to comply with different 
requirements for each community and that of 
course restricted the output, because of the many 
sizes required, and the many bins or storage houses 
required to take care of the surplus product. The 
movement, [ think, will become more widespread. 
The same method may. be applied to all of the 
products used in road construction. 
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UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS BENEFIT. 


Clifford Older, chief highway engineer of Tllinois: 
About a year ago the engineers of the Northern 
Mississippi Valley States (11 in number) met in 
conference to determine this question as to the sizes 
for concrete road construction that would be 
adopted as uniform (if it were possible) for the 11 
States. 

We adopted such specifications and recently I 
made a visit to 16 gravel aggregate producing plants 
in northern Illinois to determine something about how 
this thing was working out. I found, to my great 
satisfaction, that in these 16 plants, which produce 
about 4,000,000 tons of coarse aggregate per year, 
that the answer to my question as to what was the 
demand for road construction aggregate was prac- 
tically the same, and that was, that the demand was 
in accordance with the specifications adopted by 
this Mississippi Valley conference. There were 
very few exceptions and those came from small 
villages and cities where miscellaneous engineers 
handled the work. But for large city and State 
construction the same size of aggregate was in 
demand. The only difficulty outlined by these 
gravel producers was their trouble in handling the 
orders of cities where smaller aggregate is required 


for remforced concrete building construction. TTow- 
ever, they all agreed that the new schedule of aggre- 
gate for road construction purposes had simplified 
and lowered the cost of producing gravel. 

I believe the same answer would have been given 
by the stone producers, although I have not yet 
been able to visit those plants. I am just giving this 
as an example of what has been done along this line. 

A. R. Hirst, State highway engineer of Wisconsin: 
Apropos of this discussion and of the point made 
by Mr. Older, I wish to say that in these 11 western 
States we have an association of State highway 
officials devoted to specific problems of road affairs. 
I believe it is the oldest organization of the kind in 
America and the forerunner of this larger organiza- 
tion. As far as Wisconsin is concerned, and I 
believe the other States join us in this, we would 
not know how to do business without the associa- 
tion. We get together at least once a year and if 
we can not wind up the business at that time we 
establish a committee, such as this aggregate com- 
mittee, and it is a fact, that in that group of 11 
States we are practically uniform in our require- 
ments and we are getting more so every year. I 
recommend to other States the formation of similar 
associations. 


Is State Supervision of Construction and 
Maintenance of all Highways Desirable? 


B. H. Piepmeier, Construction Engineer of Illinois Department of Public Works and Buildings. 


EFORE this question can be answered intelli- 
gently, it is necessary first to investigate the 
general location of the public highways, the 

purpose for which they were established, and the 
source from which the funds are received to pay for 
their construction and maintenance. 

On account of the nature of our trafhie on the pub- 
lic highways, all roads within the boundaries of a 
State do not serve their purpose in the same way. 
Some roads accommodate primarily local or com- 
munity traffic, some intercommunity or county traf- 
fic, others intercounty or State traffic, and a few in- 
terstate or through traffic. In view of the varied 
purposes for which public highways are used it would 
not seem to be economical nor desirable for any one 
political unit to have complete control of their con- 
struction and maintenance. 

In a few of our States and portions of other States 
the majority of the roads are located, primarily, to 
serve villages or community centers. Many of the 
villages are widely separated and frequently in differ- 
ent counties. Under these conditions it might be 
economical and desirable for the State as a unit to 


have complete control over the construction and 
maintenance of all roads. 

In our agricultural States we have a much different 
condition. Here we have a very large mileage of 
roads in comparison to the population or area served. 
The difference between the two classes of States is 
illustrated by data published by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, which shows that Rhode 
Island has 250 people to every mile of public road, or 
12 miles to every square mile of area, while in Iowa 
there are 21 people to every mile of road and about 
2 miles to every square mile of territory. It 1s very 
evident that the road problem in these States is some- 
what different and while State control over all con- 
struction and maintenance in some States might be 
desirable, it would not be in others. 

In the agricultural States a very large mileage of 
the public highways is of value, principally, to local 
communities. Such highways are of interest, prima- 
rily, to the people who live within the immediate 
communities; hence, their construction and mainte- 
nance should naturally be under the control of local 
officials. 


CONTROL OF STATE AND LOCAL ROADS. 


Inasmuch as all road and bridge construction and 
maintenance involves engineering principles and skill 
which can be obtained only by experience, it is ad- 
visable to have all local road officials report and be 
responsible to a competent county commissioner or 
engineer who should in turn be responsible to and 
under the general supervision of the State depart- 
ment. 

In every State there are a number of highways 
which should be termed strictly county roads, as a 
large percentage of the traffic upon them extends 
from one community to another. Their construction 
and maintenance might be logically come under the 
control of a county commissioner or engineer, thus 
making such roads serve as main feeders to a State 
system. 

The residents of every State are increasing their 
fields of social and commercial activities annually 
until to-day it is apparent that no local or county 
unit should be required to bear the burden of the 
construction and maintenance of all of its roads. 
Practically every State in the Union has realized the 
economy which is inherent in State control over a 
number of its roads. The exact mileage of roads 
the State should control is perhaps a debatable ques- 
tion and will be as long as traffic conditions are 
changing yearly. It is ‘evident that the thickly 
populated States should have more roads under 
their control than the sparsely settled States. 

Experience has proved to practically all State 
road officials that partnership with political subdivi- 
sions of the State in the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads is very unsatisfactory. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, that all roads within the boun- 
daries of each State should be divided equitably be- 
tween the individual communities, the county, and 
the State, and each unit have the direct responsi- 
bility of the construction and maintenance with such 
general engineering supervision from the State de- 
partment as 1s necessary to control irregularities. 


FEDERAL AID AND THE STATES. 


During the past few years there has been consid- 
erable argument advanced favoring an independent 
Federal system of roads with the Federal Govern- 
ment controlling all construction and maintenance. 
There is no argument against an interstate system 
of improved highways, as traffic is demanding such 
asystem and all road enthusiasts are looking forward 
to its realization. 
manding a Federal system of roads with complete 
Federal control, but it is demanding a connected 
system of improved trunk-line highways. Any 
method or plan, therefore, that will secure such a 
system, in the least possible time and in the. most 
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economical way, will meet. with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the public. There is no question but that 
the recent Federal-aid plan has met with approval 
and has induced many States to take up road con- 
struction that would not have done so without this 
aid. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
under a Federal-aid law there will be a greater mile- 


age of improved roads constructed and a trunk line 


In my opinion the public is not de- 


or Federal system of roads secured in less time and 
in &@ more economical way than under any other 
plan. 

Present conditions would indicate that it would 
be more desirable to all concerned if the respective 
States had complete control of all State and Federal 
highways with such general supervision from the 
Government on all Federal highways to insure that. 
the roads in each State would connect at the State 
lines, and to see that the Federal money was actually 
spent on roads which are generally recognized as 
suitable for the traffic that might be expected. 
Where the State has a highway department and 
furnishes any portion of the money in a Federal 
road, its engineering department should be, and 
generally is, competent to supervise all construction 
and maintenance work within the boundaries of the 
State. In Illinois the present plan of Federal super- 
vision has proved to be very desirable. 


WHERE CONTROL SHOULD LIE. 


When proper engineering supervision is supplied, 
it is generally more satisfactory for the political unit 
which is financing the work to control the construc- 
tion and maintenance. It is apparent that the local 
unit as well as the county unit must depend upon 
direct taxes to finance its road improvement; hence, 
should control the work, providing that proper engi- 
neering supervision from the State department is 
assured, | 

On account of the large territory which is covered 
by the average motor vehicle, it seems equitable that 
all fees derived therefrom should be used exclusively 
by the State and on intercounty or State roads.‘ 

In conclusion, therefore, I would deem it desirable 
for all road construction and maintenance under 
existing conditions to be divided as follows: 

All district or township road work to be under the 
direct supervision of local road officials. 

All county roads to be under the direct supervision 
of the county officials, and all State and Federal road 
work under the direct supervision of the State. The 
Federal Government should have general engineering 
supervision over Federal-aid construction, the State 
general engineering supervision over all county and 
township or district road construction and mainte- 
nance. 
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Proper Inspection in Development of 
Material Supplies for Heavy Programs. 


A. B. Fietcher, State Highway Engineer of California. 


T IS indeed a day of heavy highway programs; we 
| talk as glibly of forty, sixty, or a hundred mil- 
lions of State highway bonds as we did a few 
years ago of five or ten millions. We talk now of 
annual programs of highway construction of from 
ten to twenty-five millions without particular 
difficulty. 

But talking about such programs is one thing and 
cretting experienced engineers and assistants, finding 
enough contractors of sufficient ability and financial 
responsibility and securing the huge quantities of 
proper materials of construction promptly is quite 
another story. 

Hardly any two States of the Union have the same 
problem to solve. In some of the States where State 
highway activities are of very recent date the 
troubles with respect to the supply of materials of 
construction must be acute and hardly any State has 
been accustomed heretofore to thinking of the sup- 
plies in terms of the enormous volumes we are now 
facing. 

The public now in thinking of or speaking of a 
State highway has in mind an expensively paved 
road. In general it may be said that the days of 
eravel or waterbound macadam roads are no more. 
In most of the States the location of the principal 
supplies of gravel, sand, and broken stone is fairly 
well known, but for extensive paving operations 
these supplies must be increased greatly and new 
deposits located, if the highway work is to proceed 
with the dispatch desired by the public. 

Often the engineer must decide whether he can 
or must use Materials of somewhat inferior quality 
or whether materials of better quality can be shipped 
to the work by rail. These decisions often require 
nice judgment and no highway department can 
consider itself well organized without a geologist 
competent to assist the engineer in such matters, 
nor unless it have a well-equipped testing laboratory 
with trained assistants to operate it. 


SUPPLY OF MATERIALS. 


In many instances the material supply difficulty 
is not so much the lack of material as it is the 
failure of the railroads to ship it promptly and as 
ordered. In some States it is notorious that the 
railroads do not have enough suitable cars to give 
the needed service and this is true particularly at 
the crop-moving periods. Hardly anything will do 
more to disrupt a highway contract than the failure 
of the railroad to furnish the materials of construc- 
tion as they are needed. 
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This failure of the railroads unless it can be cor- 
rected otherwise would, doubtless, in some States 
with heavy programs, justify the purchase of railroad 
cars by the State department for highway use. 

If the railroad may be depended upon, the econom- 
ical way of handling the materials, particularly such 
stuff as broken stone, sand, and gravel, is to unload 
from the cars and place the materials on the road 
where they are to be used without unnecessary 
rehandling, which is always a costly performance. 

Failing prompt railroad service, and in these 
days we rarely expect regular deliveries, one remedy 
is to stock pile the materials at convenient points. 
Sometimes, but not often, it is possible to haul the 
materials and place them in small piles within the 
right-of-way, but more often they have to be placed 
in large piles near the railroad sidings. 

The use of portable derricks or cranes with clam- 
shell buckets to a large extent lessens the rehandling 
expense but whether machinery is used or not it 
seems obvious that the materials must be available 
when the contractor needs them. 

Doubtless it will also be found that because of 
the extraordinary number of motor trucks supplied 
by the Government to the States at an almost 


negligible cost much material may be hauled in 
these trucks for long distances. The ton-mile cost 
of hauling in trucks which cost the States practi- 
cally nothing is greatly reduced if the factor of 
original cost of the trucks does not have to appear 
in the figuring. 


SUPPLY OF MATERIALS BY STATES. 


Some of the States have adopted the practice of 
furnishing the materials of construction or most of 
them to the contractors. The writer does not 
know of any State which has gone so far as to own 
cement plants and rock quarries and to operate 
them, but that such a policy may have to be adopted 
by some States is by no means unthinkable. Indeed 
the statutes of some States provide for such a con- 
tingency. For such States as have become ac- 
customed to supplying the contractor with construc- 
tion materials it would be a simple extension of 
their operations. | 

There is little doubt that heavy road building 
programs will be in fashion for a long time to come, 
so that the plant construction cost may be dis- 
tributed over a huge quantity of the product. If 
the cement companies are unreasonable in their 
prices, this policy would afford a means of curbing 
them. However the money involved in such 
undertakings would be in large figures and could 
be allotted only with difficulty in some cases. ‘‘We 
want the money spent on the roads”’ is still the slogan 
of many of the thoughtless voters of State highway 
bonds. It must be confessed, too, that under 
normal conditions no State-operated cement plant 
can hope to compete with a privately operated 
plant on the cost basis. There are many advan- 
tages and few objections to the State highway de- 
partment furnishing materials to the contractor. 
A contractor with little capital is enabled to bid on 
work since he has little to finance outside of the 
labor and equipment items. The contractor has 
no incentive to skimp on quantity or quality of the 
materials. Indeed he must be watched to prevent 
him from wasting them. All disputes with the 
contractor as to the quality of the materials are 
eliminated. 

Because of the larger volume of materials in 
which it deals, the State can usually secure lower 
prices per unit than can the individual contractor. 
The contractor will insist of course on prompt 
deliveries. He will be much more critical in ‘his 
respect than if ne were doing the purchasing himself, 
and he may claim for damages due to faulty deliver- 
les, but the State should and can operate better 
than the contractor in this respect. | 

It costs something to handle the business end of 
course, for purchasing agents and clerical people to 
buy and route the materials and for this service the 
contractor, when he furnishes his own materials, 
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charges from 5 to 10 per cent of the value of the ma- 
terials. This cost is reflected, necessarily, in the 
administrative costs of the State highway depart- 
ment and there is much bother connected with the 
supply of materials to the contractor. The advan- 
tages, however, seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 


STATE TESTING LABORATORY NEEDED. 


So much costly paving is involved in modern 
State highway construction that the testing of the 
materials used becomes an important division of the 
work. The geological work and the testing may be 
combined in one department without difficulty and 
a highly trained geologist may be placed in charge of 
both branches of the work. 

It is hardly possible to make up cost estimates 
until the sources of the materials are known and the 
geologist and the testing engineer often settle the 
matter for the engineer. After construction work 
begins, it is necessary from time to time to test con- 
crete mixtures, both asphaltic and Portland cement 
in order to get the best results, since although the 
ingredients have all passed the specification satisfac- 
torily, the limitations of the specifications for the 
combinations nearly always permit some latitude. 
It is also interesting to know, for instance, the com- 
pressive strength of the concrete in the pavement 
glab after the road 1s completed. 

A testing laboratory can be set up at no great cost, 
probably in no case exceeding $10,000, which will do 
all the testing required in the general line of work. 
The United States Bureau of Public Roads requires 
the tests to be made and it seems to be advantageous 
to have the work done by the State highway de- 
partment rather than to rely on private firms of 
testing engineers. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. FLETCHER’S PAPER. 


By F. I. Everett, State Highway Commissioner 
of New Hampshire: During the last three years 
highway, engineers throughout the country have 
had forced upon them the realization that in order 
to carry out a program of construction or main- 
tenance, some means must be devised to insure the 
delivery of material. 

To arrive at the solution of the problem, it is neces- 
sary, of course, first to consider the cause. We are 
told by every material concern that there is a car 
shortage, that the railroads do not furnish them 
enough cars to take care of their output. Investi- 
gation of a few commercial plants in New Hamp- 
shire has shown this to be a fact. Road builders 
everywhere have been busy for the last two years 
attempting to impress upon the proper authorities 
the necessities of alleviating this evil. Some results 
have been accomplished, but not enough. Neither 
have we any assurances that this improvement will 





continue. If we are unable to get relief from the 
railroads, it is evident that we must devise some 
scheme that will entail the minimum use of railroads. 
By doing this, we will help not only ourselves, but 
also the railroads, which we are told are badly con- 
gested. 

The development of local natural resources, if they 
are of value, will answer this problem. With this 
end in view the New Hampshire Highway Depart- 
ment during the seasons of 1917 and 1919 conducted 
a rather extensive geological survey of the State. 
The results obtained have greatly exceeded expecta- 
tions. Trap-rock dikes have been located in nearly 
every section of the State. Native granites have 
been located and classified as to resistance to wear. 
Gravel deposits have been tested and classified as to 
their availability and-quality, and the limits of the 
bedrock strata have been located and a study made 
of the effect of the bed of rock on gravel deposits. 

Laboratory tests of the trap rock which have been 
located show it, in every instance, to be of better 
quality than that which we have been importing. 
Several trap dikes are located within easy truck- 
hauling distances of proposed heavy construction. 
Practically all of them could be used to take care of 
some work within reasonable hauling distance. Of 
course it is necessary in order to accomplish our pur- 

pose to expend a large amount of money in plant 
equipment. Taking into account the large amounts 
which have been thrown away waiting for material 
to be delivered by rail, is not this expenditure for 
plant equipment acm”? 

Gravel roads constitute approximately 75 per cent 
of New Hampshire’s total State road mileage. It is 
therefore evident that we are dependent in a large 
degree on our gravel deposits. This being the case 
it is imperative that we know exactly how we are 
situated regarding this valuable material. Our geo- 
- logical survey had given us this information in de- 
tail. ; 
SURVEYS LOCATE VALUABLE MATERIAL. 

By means of the survey deposits of inestimable 
value have been uncovered and good gravel has been 
located in sections where before it was not supposed 
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to exist. This has, therefore, helped, in large meas- | 
ure, to solve the transportation problem, as it was 
necessary to import material into these sections 
before. Where a particularly good bank has beeen 
located, the State has taken steps to purchase, there- 
by insuring the use of the material without hindrance 
and also its conservation for road purposes. With 
this information at hand it seems that the material 
used in construction can be placed on the work at the 
time planned. Also it is likely that our estimates 
conform more closely to the actual cost. 

The development of material supplies is not the 
only result realized from the geological survey. The 
testing of material to be used in road construction 
has been greatly facilitated. Hundreds of samples 
from every section of the State have been tested, and 
the data obtained has made it possible for us to make 
up a map of the State showing the quantity and 
quality of all materials. Also a map has been plotted 
showing the location of the different bedrocks. It 
is surprising to note the uniformity of effect of the 
glacial action over the bedrock on the adjacent de- 
posits. It is possible by an analysis of bedrock and 
direction of glacial drift to determine the nature of 
the adjacent deposits with a goodly degree of accu- 
racy. This is a great help in the matter of future 
tests, as it gives a good idea of what can reasonably 
be expected from samples of material submitted 
from different sections. If construction is contem- 
plated at a certain place we are able by means of 
tests made in conjunction‘with our survey to locate 
satisfactory deposits without further tests. We 
have also taken samples of sand from all sections of 
the State and tested them for their strength in ce- 
ment concrete. 

This acts as a great relief to our laboratory during 
the season of the year when it is busy making tests 
on asphalts, tars, Portland cement, etc. 

Taken all in all, this survey has been of inestimable 
value. In consequence of it we are better able to 
plan our work, both as to the nature of material to be 
used andits availability. The work of the laboratory 
during rush seasons has been lessened and the con- 
servation of road materials has been promoted. 


Highway Department and Railroad 
Cooperation for Transportation of Matenials. 


A. G. Gutheim, Car Service Section, U. S. Railroad Administration. 


in the aggregate, suffered so much as a 

result of the curtailment of commercial 
transportation service during the war as did the 
road building industry and the industries naturally 
-associated with it. This curtailment of transporta- 
tion for road building was practiced from the very 
beginning of the war. In the latter part of April, 


1 beg: is perhaps no line of industry which, 


1917, when the carriers revised their car service 
rules in order to gain greater efficiency, they pro- 
vided that open top cars should be furnished 
primarily for the transportation of coal, coke, and 
ore. The result of this was practically a prohibition 
of open top car service for stone, sand and gravel on 
many railroads, and this prohibition precipitated a 
complaint that brought the stone, sand, and gravel 


people to Washington and gave me my first insight 
into their side of the question. 

That first difficulty in the early days of the war 
was patched up sufficiently to take care of the coal 
situation and the blast furnace situation, and at the 
same time give reasonable service to construction 
materials, and this continued throughout that 
summer. With the advent of fall weather, and with 
the greater war activity on the part of the country’s 
industries in general, the pressure for coal became 
so strong that we had to face again the agitation 
for the prohibition of open top car supply for road 
building materials. This prohibition was counseled 
by the National Coal Association, then newly 
formed, which openly advocated and urged upon the 
Washington authorities that there should be no 
open top cars suitable for coal transportation 
furnished for any commodities other than coal until 
coal mines had first received all the empty cars they 
could load. Action along this line was held off, but 
in the fall of 1917 the situation became such that 
Judge Lovett, then Commissioner of Transportation 
Priority for the President, finally found himself in 
the position where it was necessary to cut off car 
supply for road building materials. Thereafter, 
and practically throughout the war, transportation 
for road building materials was greatly curtailed 
and the road building industry itself necessarily 
curtailed in consequence. 


RULE WHICH GUIDES CAR SERVICE. 


I recite these facts of history merely to preface 
the statement that the result seems to have been 
an impression gained among shippers of other 
commodities that whenever the open top car supply 
becomes short it is the perfectly proper thing to cut 
off car supply for road building materials. I want 
to say at this point, and to make it very definite 
and clear, that that has never been the viewpoint 
of the Railroad Administration, nor that of any 
individual railroad officials, so far as I know. It 
has been our rule in the commission on car service, 
and in the administration generally, to proceed 
always in full accord with the requirements of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, that there shall be no 
unjust discrimination between commodities. Un- 
fortunately, however, the present state of industrial 
unrest in the country has precipitated situations 
which have made it necessary to deviate somewhat 
from this principle. The point to be borne in mind 
now, however, is this: That we are practically in a 
state of peace, although, to be sure, in a somewhat 
disturbed state in our domestic industrial condition, 
and under these circumstances it is no more than 
just and fair that all commodities should share in 
the available transportation facilities upon a just, 
reasonable, and nondiscriminatory basis. That, I 
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feel sure, is the rule which guides the Car Service 
Section and the Railroad Administration in their 
handling of the various problems that came before 
It, and I feel equally sure that that is the attitude 
which railroad men generally take in the disposition 
of their available car supply. 

Coming now to the future, I think that the road 
building people should insist first, last, and all the 
time, that they propose to get this just, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory distribution of cars which is 
guaranteed them by law. That should be the basis 
of all your relations with the individual railroads 
and with any other organizations, Government or 
other, which have to do with the problem hereafter. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF SERVICE. 


I had hoped that by the time of this meeting the 
railroad situation would have been so far settled as 
to enable us to know just what arrangements would 


be made by the carriers as to the future for cen- 


tralized control of cars. By that I refer to the pro- 
posal which is still under consideration, that there 
shall be reestablished the commission on car service 
which handled car control in conjunction with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for about a year 
preceding Federal control of railroads, and which, 
after Federal control, was taken over by the Rail- 
road Administration as the car service section. 
Final decision of this proposition has not been 
rendered, but I think that I can say here that there 
is every indication that with the termination of 
Federal control, there will be in Washington some 
central organization of the railroads which will 
handle car supply generally throughout the country 
for the purpose of effecting the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of the equipment available, and for the benefit 
of the entire country. Certainly, if some. such 
organization is not maintained by the railroads to 
work as did the old commission on car service with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, then the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself will un- 
doubtedly have to handle the situation under the 
car service provision of section 1 of the act to regu- 
late commerce, commonly known as the Esch car 
service bill. 

I feel, therefore, that you can look forward with 
confidence to the opportunity of dealing on this gen- 
eral question with some central organization in 
Washington which shall have some control over the 
equipment which, according to all the information 
that comes to me, will in the next few years be in 
greater demand than ever before for the transporta- 
tion of road-building materials. The particular 
point about this centralized control of cars is this: 
A great deal of your road building work is to be per- 
formed in one way or another in conjunction with 
the Federal authorities and through the admuinistra- 


tion of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture. I take it, therefore, that henceforth 
we can look to the Bureau of Public Roads as a sort 
of liaison office between the road building projects 
and the State commissions and others, most inti- 
mately imterested therein, and the central organiza- 
tion which controls car supply. 

If the tonnage of road building materials to be 
handled in the next few years is anything like what 
is expected, it 1s my guess that there will be con- 
siderable advantage in having such a recognized 
point of contact, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will be conducive to a more efficient utilization 
of transportation facilities and better transportation 
service for the road-building people. | 


THE SUPPLY OF CARS. 


Last July, when the Director General answered a 
resolution of the Senate with respect to the coal car 
situation, he pointed out that there were about 
775,000 cars on Federal-controlled railroads of this 
country available for the transportation of coal. 
There have been some additions since, and when it is 
considered that some light capacity cars, not strictly 
suitable for coal transportation, are suitable for 
transportation of stone, sand, and gravel, it is 
probably fair to say that at the present time the 
cars available for the transportation of stone, sand, 
and gravel number in the neighborhood of 800,000. 
This does not mean, of course, that all those cars 
could be turned to the transportation of road-build- 
ing materials, no more than it means that they could 
all be turned to the transportation of coal. They 
must, of necessity, be used indiscriminately for the 
transportation of that very heavy tonnage of bulk 
commodities which must necessarily be transported 
_all over the country at all times. Principal among 
these are ore, limestone, and other commodities 
utilized in blast furnace operation. 

This large number of cars, however, while it in- 
cludes some increase during the past year from the 
number in operation previously, does not include 
much in the way of increase commensurate with the 
general increase of business over the past few years. 
That is the inevitable result of the restrictions upon 
car purchase necessary during the war for one or 
another reason, and the fact that many cars have 
gone out of service during the past few years in- 
cident to the very heavy use which was made of them 
on account of war necessity. 

The opinion of most men conversant with the 
situation is that when a well stabilized condition of 
industry again develops there will be an extraor- 
dinary resumption of business, and a very heavy 
demand upon the railroads in consequence. Your 
extraordinary road-building program is, in part, one 
element of this increased tonnage that may be 
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expected from the endeavor of the country to catch 
up with postponed peace-time employment. All 
in all, I think that you may look forward to the 
necessity, during the next few years, of railroads, 
shippers and consignees combines, making the most 
effective use of all equipment units available if the 
demand for the same is to be met. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF EQUIPMENT. 


You will observe that I put the obligation of 
making effective use of equipment upon the railroads 
just as much as on the shippers and the consignees. 
This is entirely proper. It is no more than right 
that the railroads, urging as they constantly do that 
shippers and consignee by every means shall utilize 
cars with the greatest efficiency, should do the same 
themselves. You should not hesitate, in your 
relations with the various carriers, where you find 
that they are wasting car days by neglecting to pull 
loads or to dispose of empties, to direct their atten- 
tion to the fact and to follow it up until corrected. 
At the same time you should make every effort 
yourselves ‘to make every car go the farthest. 
In a time of car shortage it is practically nothing 
less than a crime, regardless of shippers’ rights under 
tariff provisions, to ship out cars which are not 
fully loaded to their carrying capacity. Likewise, 
it is nothing short of waste of the rankest kind to 
take two days to load or unload a car if you can do 
itin a day or less. We have seen numerous instances 
during the war period of consignees permitting cars 
to remain loaded on their tracks because they were 
short of labor and it was cheaper to pay demurrage 
than to take men from other lines of employment 
to put them to unloading the cars. Such consignees 
overlook the fact that every day’s delay of that kind 
reduces the capacity of the railroad plant just that 
much, and inevitably, in the aggregate, tends in a 
material way to produce or increase a car shortage. 
That has been adequately proved to our satisfaction 
during the past few months when we have made a 
particular effort to cut down the detention of cars 
for unloading. A detailed record was kept of all 
ears of coal which remained on consignee’s tracks 
longer than the 48 hours free time permitted by the 
demurrage tariffs, and it was not unusual to find 
on one railroad that the car days lost in this way 
were enough to have produced an additional 1,000 
tons of coal on that railroad that day had the cars 
been released and put back to the mines, and this, 
you must bear in mind, at a time when the railroads 
were being criticized severely because of their 
inability to furnish car supply at the mines. 

That brings me to another phase of the subject 
which is akin to what I have no doubt all of you 
men here have given much thought to, and that is 
the regularization of industry and its effect upon 
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car supply. We in the railroad game have looked 
upon road building as a seasonal industry. One of 
the difficulties of railroading, as I see it, is that a 
good deal of the tonnage is seasonal tonnage, and 
the seasons run too much together. For instance, 
take this last year: Your road-building projects, 
through no fault of your own, so far as I can under- 
stand, were rather late in getting started. You had 
no more than started than the demand for coal 
started. We were then faced, in August, September, 
and October, with a demand for cars for both coal 
and road-building materials that was in excess of 
the available supply. Only a few months before, 
however, there had been weeks when the railroads 
were carrying 200,000 open-top cars a day in excess 
of all demands for them. 

Our problem is to equalize that demand through- 
out the year and spread it over the whole twelve 
months. That is where the theory of regularization 


of industry will help the railroads, and, conversely, 


the regularization of industry will help industry 
itself by giving it more regular transportation. 
I am, therefore, an ardent supporter of the campaign 
to regularize industry, because I know that thereby 
we can regularize transportation demand, and the 
railroads can give better service than ever before 
and perhaps with less relative investment, in equip- 
ment than has heretofore been necessary. 


KEEP BUILDING PROJECTS GOING. 


Along this line let me suggest that you should do 
your utmost to keep your building projects going, 
wherever possible, throughout the year. You should 
give the railroads which you expect to serve those 
projects all the advance notice possible, of what 
tonnage you expect to offer them, the points from 
which it will move, the average number of cars per 
day you expect to load, and the points to which it 
must be moved. Assemble this information and 
give it to the railroads at the earliest possible date 
in advance of the movement. You will probably 
find yourselves more certain of service if you are 
able to utilize what would otherwise be a return 
empty movement of cars to mines. I appreciate 
that it is not always possible to draw your raw 
materials from localities that will permit movement 
in that way, but where it can be done it will probably 
tend to assist you in car supply, should car shortage 
conditions develop. _ 

You should load your cars as rapidly as possible, 
and ‘to capacity, and you should urge upon your 
consignees that they should unload the cars and 
see that they are pulled out empty with the greatest 
rapidity. I feel sure that if all get together and 
each recognizes the obligation upon him to avoid 
transportation waste, that the job before us all can 
be met and met successfully 


There will undoubtedly come times, however, 
when in some sections, because of the lack of suffi- 
cient open top cars on certain railroads, or because 
of an extraordinary road-building project in a com- 
munity that does not ordinarily need open top cars, 
you will find a shortage developing which can not be 
cured by the individual railroad. You should 
handle this in the first instance with the individual 
railroad as far as possible. If that fails, however, 
I would suggest that the officials in charge of the 
project will probably be able, through communica- 
tion with the Bureau of Public Roads, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or directly, if that is pre- 
ferred by them, to obtain some assistance if assist- 
ance is In any way obtainable, through the medium 
of the central organization which will control cars 
in Washington. But the big point is to handle 
your difficulties to a conclusion, wherever possible, 
with your individual railroad, for in the last analysis 
your help must come from the men who handled 
the cars. - | 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. GUTHEIM’S PAPER. 


Thos. H. MacDonald, Chief of Bureau of Public 
Roads: Without going too deeply into the questions 
raised by this paper, it seems to me that this asso- 
clation should take note of the fact that we are 
very likely to be faced with an increase in freight 
rates on road-building materials before we are in 
session again. And this question, as well as that 
of car service, seem to me to justify the establish- 
ment (within the executive committee perhaps), of 
a subcommittee that will deal with questions of 
that character. I don’t know whether that is the 
way the association would wish to handle it, but 
whatever individuals are delegated to handle ques- 
tions of this character for the association during 
the next year, In my opinion, will have to figure 
that as part of their public service. 

G. P. Coleman, commissioner, Virginia: I agree 
with Mr. MacDonald that this question of transpor- 
tation and freight rates is the most important 
question that is confronting the highway builders 
to-day, and that we must of necessity to protect the 
work which we have in hand, have some represen- 
tatives from this association appear, or be in posi- 
tion to appear when necessary, before the proper 
bodies in Washington to represent our interests. 
I think all of us realize the importance of this ques- 
tion, but I am free to tell you, as a member of the 
executive committee, whether it is the wish of this 
association that it shall handle it, or whether it is 
the association’s wish that the matter be handled 
by a special committee, we will do our best to see 
that it is taken care of. 
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Statement Submitted by the Highway 
Division of the Associated General Contractors. 


Presented by R. G. Collins. 


Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, there 
will be available for highway work during 
1920, $633,000,000. This is more than four 
times the amount of money that has ever been ex- 
pended during any previous year for like purposes. 
This enormous highway program is the direct 
result of the demand for better highways which has 
been made by the people throughout the United 
States. The responsibility for carrying through this 
program and obtaining these results rests primarily 
with you gentlemen as State highway commissioners 
and engineers to adminster and design, and second- 
arily with us as highway contractors to execute the 
work. We shall both be held to account if we do 
not produce a large and substantial mileage of high- 
way in response to the enormous bond issues which 
have been voted by the public. 
Although the production during the past year has 
exceeded all previous records, it is evident that if 


A CCORDING to Mr. Thomas H. Macdonald, 


the mileage to be built during 1920 is to be even 


greater than that, careful consideration must be 
given to the experiences encountered during this 
last year of unusual performance. ; 

In his very able letter to the State highway de- 
partments, dated October 27, 1919, Mr. Macdonald, 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, points out four 
principal factors which must be taken into consid- 
eration if the production of highways is to be in- 
creased. These are: (1) Material supplies; (2) Ship- 
ping facilities; (3) labor supplies; and (4) contractors’ 
organizations. 

MATERIAL SUPPLIES. 


1. Early letting of contracts: The first and most 
important consideration affecting the highway pro- 
gram for 1920 is an early letting of contracts. 
While this affects particularly the question of trans- 
portation and contractors’ organization, it has its 
most significant bearing upon the question of mate- 
rial supplies. An early letting of contracts will 
enable the contractor to place his order for materials 
with the manufacturer at once and thus enable the 
manufacturer in turn to take advantage of all avail- 
able seasonable weather in which to operate his 
plant. Again, contractors can take advantage of 
the supply of open-top car equipments during the 
months of February, March, and April, when, as 
pointed out by Mr. MacDonald, there is a large 
supply of idle equipment. 

2. Estimating materials in stock piles.—But the 
advantage which thus accrues from an early letting 
is frequently offset by the heavy expenses and the 


large capital investment which contractors have 
been under because of the provision in most highway 
contracts that materials shall not be paid for until 
they are in place. The result is that the contractor 
aims to minimize the amount of time between the 
receipt of his materials and their actual use in high- 
way construction as much as possible. This means 
that he is obliged to postpone the delivery of the 
materials until ready to use them, with the result 
that production and transportation of them is also 
postponed until the last minute. The obvious result 
of all this is a serious shortage of materials with con- 
sequent waste of time and loss of mileage during 
the very best days of the year. This whole difficulty 
could be avoided if county, State, and Federal 
authorities would estimate to the contractor aggre- 
gates stored in quantities on account of contracts let, 
including the cost of material and handling of all 
ageregates stored in stock piles. Some States have 
already included such a provision in the contracts. 
In attempting to meet this situation another State, 
however, 1s planning to adopt a method of procedure, 
which is most unsatisfactory to contractors. In 
this case, the State has agreed to pay the manufac- 
turer for all materials delivered to the contractor on 
presentation by the contractor of the proper evidence 
and details of their delivery and cost; but several 
general contractors, who have highway contracts in 
this State have refused to take advantage of this 
method, which disclosed to public use details of their 
contracts with the manufacturers which they con- 
sider private. Others consider such a step only one 
removed from the situation where the State will © 
furnish the material, a proceeding to which they are 
unalterably opposed. 

To quote from a recent editorial in the American 
Contractor: 

One of the most valuable assets that a contractor 
has is his ability to purchase and secure delivery of 
materials. Expert purchasing ability is just as 1m- 
portant a part of the contractors’ organization as 
labor and methods of handling work. The contractor 
through experience, becomes an expert buyer and 
his ability in this respect is reflected in his bid. The 
contractor who can control the shipments and the 
delivery of his materials will submit a more attractive 
bid than he would if this control were to be taken out 
of his hands. 

If purchases of materials are controlled by the 
State, the people of the State will have to pay more 
for the roads and highways that are to be con- 
structed. There is no question about that. The 
matter of control is the vital thing. The control of 
delivery which enables the contractor to obtain the 
materials when and as he wants them is absolutely 
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essential if we are going to have a sufficient highway 
construction. When the State furnishes the material 
it assumes a measure of responsibility for the delivery 
of that material, but if a shortage should occur, it 
would be an easy matter to show favoritism in 
allocating the supply. The State would also have 
to be prepared to meet a measure of financial re- 
sponsibility for delayed deliveries. If the State 
furnishes aggregate the contractor will be forced to 
add from 10 to 25 per cent to his labor cost to provide 
for losses which he may incur in connection with the 
delivery of materials. 

3. Use of local aggregates.—A third means of 
greatly increasing the supply of material for highway 
construction may be found by the adoption of the 
policy of using local aggregates wherever possible, 
and the encouragement of opening local pits and 
quarries. Such a policy will not only materially 
increase the supply of materials available for highway 
work, but will help relieve railroad congestion, 
reduce the cost of construction, and greatly expedite 
the work. We believe that such a policy should be 
followed even to the extent of modifying specifica- 
tions as to tests of materials where necessary. 

4. Inspection of materials at source.—Another 
consideration which should be given attention in 
discussing material supplies is the inspection of 
materials at the source. It not infrequently happens 
that materials taken from a source from which 
samples have been approved by those in charge of 
the work have been rejected when delivered to the 
job. While the engineer, or inspector, is justified 
in refusing materials which are not up to standard 
specifications, the contractor on the other hand is 
hardly to be penalized for delivering materials from 
a source already approved by the same engmeer or 
inspector. The contractor is, however, forced to 
stand the loss which such a procedure entails in 
time and money. It also frequently happens that 
materials, such as cement, which is delivered to the 
contractor in carload lots, is held up for days await- 
ing the approval of the inspector. Both of these 
contingencies could be avoided, and the progress of 
the work expedited, if the materials for use on a 
contract were inspected at the source of production. 

As has already been pointed out, the problem of 
insuring an adequate supply of materials is closely 
related to that of providing adequate shipping 
facilities. The real solution of this problem will 
come about if a proper supply of cars is maintained 
by the railroads. Measures which will reduce the 
demand for cars, or which will distribute the demand 
over slack seasons will help materially, but the 
solution of the problem is to have the cars available 
when they are needed. This does not necessarily 
mean that the number of cars available must in all 
cases be increased, but rather that the supply shall 
be used with the most intelligent regard for economi- 
cal service. Both State and Federal highway engi- 
neers can do much to help the contractors secure 


increased car supply and better car service in par- 
ticular instances, if they will recognize the import- 
ance of their positions in the State or Federal 
administration in securing proper action in regard 
to transportation facilities as it relates to road work. 


CONTRACTORS’ ORGANIZATION. 


The problem of carrying through the tremendous 
highway program which has been outlined depends 
even more upon the contractors’ organization than 
it does upon material supplies. Material will ulti- 
mately arrive at the job, but without the adequate 


organization to put them into place and to get the 


work done, no great advance over the highwater 
record of 1919 can be expected. Until very re- 
cently, it has been an outstanding characteristic of 
highway construction that large contractors have 
not been particularly interested in highway con- 
tracts. Unless these men, with their large organiza- 
tion and capital, with their adequate equipment 
and well organized force of men to handle big pro- 
jects, are encouraged to take part and find a share 
in that program attractive to them, large parts of 
work are bouna to remain uncompleted. 

To bring these men into the work the following 
suggestions are offered: 

1. Let contracts in longer sections in one contract 
extending over longer periods of time than one 
season; and let such contracts include all the work 
on any section, including grading, paving, bridges, 
culverts, etc. : 

2. Let contracts only to responsible contractors 
who will show the qualifications sufficient to per- 
form the contract as stated, careful consideration 
being given to the contractors’ organization, equip- 
ment, past performance and financial responsibility. 

3. Safeguard highway contracts from unneces- 
sary risks, such as forced increases in freight rates, 
time lost bidding on jobs which do not go ahead, 
tying up of proposal guarantees and other losses 
incident upon delay in awarding contracts, un- 
limited responsibility on the part of contractors, 
unreasonable provisions of maintenance of highway 
after completion, retention of unnecessarily large 
percentage of payments, lack of specific information 
in plans and specifications, and inadequate amount 
of time allowed for studying them, needless refine- 
ment insisted upon by inexperienced inspectors, 
etc., ete. | 

If our conference could result in providing some 
adequate consideration of these three considerations, 
the problem of contractors’ organizations to handle 
the enormous highway program would be solved. 


AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF LABOR. 


When the problem of attracting sufficient able 
contractors’ organizations to undertake highway 
work is solved, the question of adequate labor sup- 
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ply will solve itself, for with better equipment, and 
an able organization, forces of labor can be quickly 
brought together and utilized to greater efficiency. 
The right sort of contractors’ organizations can 
also supply and keep the right kind of labor, because 
they will maintain the right sort of conditions to help 
good labor on the job. 


SCOPE OF CONTRACT. 


The chief reason which has deterred the majority 
of large contractors from undertaking highway work 
is the scope of the contract. Adequate equipment 
for highway construction undertaken on a scale 
which would be attractive to a large organization is 
too expensive an investment for a single season’s 
contract on a small stretch of road. 

In view of the unprecedented shortage of labor it 
is obvious that the construction program which has 
been outlined can only be carried through by sub- 
stituting machinery for labor. When it is recog- 
nized that the special equipment necessary to con- 
struct 8 to 10 miles of concrete highway in one sea- 
son will cost from $75,000 to $100,000, you will 
realize the enormous investment which will have to 
be made to carry out under existing conditions the 
program which the public demands. 

These factors should be given a great considera- 
tion in determining the scope of the contracts and 
the fitness of the concern to whom the contract is to 
be awarded. If each contract were let in larger 
sections, extending over longer periods of time than 
a single season, larger contractors would find it 
worth while to devote their organizations and equip- 
ment investment necessary to large scale highway 
construction. 

In this connection it seems almost unnecessary to 
point out the effect of the tendency in some States 
to let different parts of the work in the same section 
to different contractors. Large contractors with 
large organizations are not interested in highway 
work where the grading is let to one man, the 
paving to another, and the bridge and culvert work 
to still others. He is equipped and organized to 
handle a job from start to finish, and his whole 
force is coordinated with that end in view. To 
engage one part of it only is to enforce idleness on 
the others and to disrupt his organization. Again, 
the responsibility for coordinating his organization 
and work with that of other contractors frequently 


_ involves greater risks and losses in time and money | 


than these contractors care to bother with. Espe- 
cially is this true where there is a separation of such 
parts of the work as grading and paving. General 
contractors are organized to handle large contracts 
as a whole and if the advantage of their large scale 
organization is to be had in highway work, highway 
contracts must be let as a whole. The saving to the 


State in better highways and in greater mileage 
produced will more than offset the apparent saving 
which appears on paper in totaling up separate bids. 


RECOGNIZING RELIABILITY IN AWARDING CONTRACTS. 


There is, however, a second consideration which 
has almost as great a bearing on the question of 
interesting large and able contractors’ organizations 
in highway work and that is the elimination of the 
unreliable and irresponsible contractor as a factor of 
comparison in awarding contracts. Reliable and 
competent contractors will not waste time sub- 
mitting bids in highway work when they realize 
that no consideration will be given to their organiza- 
tion, equipment, past performance, financial respon- 
sibility, and general ability to perform the contract. 
Of all types of construction, highway work offers 
greater possibilities for the ‘‘fly-by-night” con- 
tractor to compete on an apparently equal footing 
with the responsible man, than almost any other 
kind. The characteristics of public work enhance 
these possibilities. As a result, unless some of the 
obvious factors such as have been mentioned are 
given greater work with the actual price figures, 
first-class men will not bid on highway work. Some 
method must be developed for giving contractors 
assurance that those factors will be considered if the 
ablest men are to be attracted to highway work. 
The obvious saving of a few dollars as between the 
low bidder who does not know his business and can 
not perform the work satisfactorily and the con- 
tractor who knows his costs and guarantees an 
A-1 performance in reality exists only on paper. 
It can be set down as fundamental that more mileage 
and better highways can be produced by better 
contractors, and better contractors will be interested 
in highways only when the quality which enables 
them to produce such results is given weight in 
comparison with men who can bid but can not 
perform. 


ELIMINATING UNNECESSARY RISKS. 


It is probable, if contractors could be assured of 
contracts whose scope would interest large organiza- 
tions and capital investment and a due recognition 
of quality and performance as well as bidding price, 
that the main obstacle to interesting large contractors 
in highway construction would beovercome. Buteven 
then highway construction would not beallsmooth sail- 
ing. There exists at present in highway work, due to 
the fact that it has practically grown up overnight, va- 
rious risks and undeveloped elements which make 
contracting in this field less attractive than in the 
more developed lines of construction. While indi- 
vidually these are of less importance, together they 
have a very important bearing on the interest which 
contractors with large and capable organizations 
take in highway work. 
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The procedure and practice surrounding the let- 
ting of highway work is in some States still in the 
stage of development. Proposals for highway work 
are frequently requested when the details of financ- 
ing have not been taken care of. As a result the 
letting is delayed if not indefinitely postponed, and 
the proposal guarantees held up and time lost all 
around. Bids are rejected in highway work for any 
reason under the sun, and the contract let to some 
one else who will cut under the figures announced. 

Sometimes plans are not delivered on the work to 
be let until a few days before bids are asked for, and 
then frequently the plans give only the most meager 
information. 
ments in the specifications are sometimes insisted 
upon by inexperienced inspectors when the progress 
of the work demands a reasonable interpretation. 

According to some contracts the contractor’s re- 
sponsibility for all easements or for the maintenance 
of the highway, even after it is turned over to the 
public, seem almost unlimited. Atthesame time the 
retained percentage on highway work is frequently 
away out of proportion to the actual necessity for 
safeguarding the State, to the serious inconvenience 
and loss on the part of the contractor. 

In all these points, the contractor is not asking 
the highway departments to relieve him of the risks 
for which he is paid to assume, but rather to relieve 
him of those risks for which he is not by any right 
responsible. 

One of the most obvious of these details which 
have served to keep conservative contractors away 
from road construction is the uncertainty of freight 
rates. Fortunately some State highway depart- 
ments have already made provision to allow for such 
increases in freight rates, but the majority have still 
to make adequate provisions for reimbursing the 
contractor for increases in freight rates which are 
ordered after he has signed his contract. 

Where bids are rejected due to difficulties in financ- 
ing or for other good and sufficient reasons, the low 
bidders should be reimbursed at least one-half of 1 
per cent of the average of their bids toward their 
expense. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


In order to secure responsible contractors who will . 


make responsible bids on highway work, time to 
make up an intelligent bid must be allowed. A 
reasonable length of time, say 3 weeks, can be es- 
tablished as the minimum time between the date 
plans and specifications are furnished and the date 
bids are to be submitted. 

It is surely not an unreasonable request also to ask 
that plans and specifications show the limits of the 
right of way, the amount of grading to be done, the 
location and size of culverts, bridges, ete., with a 
reasonable amount of accuracy; and, furthermore, 


On the other hand, needless refine- 


it seems reasonable also to suggest that if there are 
any material changes in the plans furnished to the 
contractor after the contract is awarded, that the 
contractor be compensated for the extra cost and 
delay on account of making changes. Such sug- 
gestions as these provide no special favors for the 
contractor; they are simply checks which probably 
safeguard the contractor against loss of time and 
money due to lack of reasonable consideration for 
his interests on the part of the officials in charge of 
the work. | 

If refinements in specifications are shown to be un- 
reasonable, joint consideration by contractors and 
engineers in conferences like this should remove 
them. Both contractors and engineers should urge 
the proper authorities to appropriate sufficient funds 
to secure the services of competent inspectors by 
paying them a wage equal to that paid the same class 
of men in other industries. 


LIMIT THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


We do not think it unreasonable to ask that the 
contractor’s responsibility and lability be limited in 
several respects on highway work, and we believe 
that to do so will help encourage responsible con- 
tractors to undertake it. The practice adopted in 
some States of providing easements to contractors 
for special roads and bypaths maintained for public 
convenience might be adopted to advantage by other 
highway departments. Again, to ask contractors to 
be responsible for the maintenance of roads after they 
have been opened to public use is to make them re- 
sponsible for the plans, specifications, and inspection 
which it is the highway department’s duty to assume. 
If the plans and specifications are sufficient to get a 
satisfactory road, and if the inspection is properly 
done, it can be rightly assumed that a good road has 
been constructed. To extend the contractor’s re- 
sponsibility, as in some States, to a year after the 
completion is sufficient to drive any reasonable con- 
tractor from highway construction. Each section of 
highway work, as it is opened for public use, should be 
accepted at the time paid for in full. 


PAYMENTS. 


The question of payments, beginning with the re- 
turn of the proposal guarantee and including the 
payment for work done, is a problem which warrants 
more consideration if highway contracts are to be 
developed to their greatest efficiency. The recent 
clause adopted in Minnesota solves some of these ~ 
difficulties. According to its provisions, all con- 
tracts are to be awarded within 10 days after the 
date of the proposal, and all proposal guarantees, ex- 
cept that of the successful bidder, will be returned 
within 3 days following the award of the contract. 
Should no award be made within 10 days, all pro- 
posals will be rejected and all guarantees returned. 
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In making progress payments on work, we be- 
lieve that monthly or semimonthly estimates should 
be based on 100 per cent of the work done, with a 
sufficient percentage retained to protect the owner. 
This retained percentage should never exceed 10 per 
cent and should stop when it amounts to 5 per cent 
of the total estimated amount of the contract. 
_ Large contracts soon run into big money and partial 
payments based on estimates that are reduced at 
every step as they go down the line, and retained per- 


centages which exceed reasonable limits soon find. 


the contractor with large investments, not only in 
organization and equipment but also in State high- 
ways, perhaps the last place in the world he wants it 
invested. The Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army follows such a plan of retained percentage on 
their work and finds it very satisfactory. Similarly, 
the same plan may be applied to the reduction of the 
amount of bond necessary as the work is completed. 


FORCE ACCOUNT WORK. 


Payment for force account work frequently is a 
cause of friction in highway work. The clause re- 
cently adopted by the State highway department of 
Minnesota is worth consideration in this connection. 
Paragraph 33 of the Minnesota specifications enti- 
tled ‘‘Force account work” has been changed to read 
as follows: 

All work done on force account basis will be paid 
for in the following manner: 

(4) For all labor, teams, and foremen in direct 
charge of the specific operation, and such other ex- 
pense as is directly a part of the cost of the work, the 

contractor shall receive the current local rate of 
- wage, to be agreed upon in writing before starting 
such work, for each and every hour that said labor, 
teams, and foremen are actually engaged in such 
work, to which shall be added an amount equal to 
15 per cent of the sum thereof. 


(6) For all materials used the contractor shall re- 
ceive the actual cost of such material, including 
freight charges as shown by original receipted bills, 
to which cost shall be added a sum equal to 15 per 
cent thereof. | 

(c) For any machine, power, tools, or equipment, 
including fuel, lubricants, which may be deemed de- 
sirable or necessary to use, the engineer shall allow 
the contractor a reasonable rental price, to be agreed 
upon in writing before such work is done, for each 
and every hour that said tools or equipment are in 
use on such work, to which sum no percentage shall 


be added. 
ENGINEER’S ESTIMATES. 


With the question of payments is closely con- 
nected the subject of the engineer’s estimate. When 
highway contracts are let at unit prices, the engineer 
directly in charge of the work feels, nevertheless, 


that the total cost should correspond as nearly as 
possible with the costs shown on his original esti- 
mates. While both contractors and engineers rec- 
ognize the fact that it 1s almost impossible to pre- 
pare plans and specifications that are so perfect that 
they do not have to be altered after the work is 
started, thus affecting the original estimate, county 
boards and other officials who are not experienced 
in engineering and contracting are not so ready to 
acknowledge the engineer’s estimate as an approxi- 
mate figure. In making adjustments on cost plus 
work frequently the result is that basing his stand 
on this estimate the local engineer attempts to 
make a lump-sum contract out of a unit-price job. 
State highway officials can do much toward educat- 
ing local engineers in regard to this subject and help 
secure much more reasonable consideration of work 
done on a cost-plus basis. | 

Westrongly recommend that your association take 
definite action by authorizing your executive com- 
mittee to appoint a permanent committee to act 
jointly with us in improving existing conditions and 
unite our efforts to fulfill the expectation of the 
public. 

The best evidence that these suggestions are within 
the realm of possibility hes in the very fact that in 
response to the invitation of your association the 
Associated General Contractors, representing the 
ablest contractors in the country, have called highway 
contractors together from all parts of the country to 
discuss these problems and are present here to-night 
in large numbers as evidence of their good faith in 
talking them. 


DISCUSSION OF PAPER BY MR. COLLINS. 


A Member: I would like to ask Mr. Collins what 
size contract he would consider best for the con- 
tractors to figure on. I am asking for this reason: 
If the contracts are large, there are very few con- 
tractors who will bid on the work. Certain work we 
have on hand now is made up almost entirely of 
large contracts; very few of them as they stand to- 
day figure at less than $200,000. The question in 
my mind is whether we shall cut them into smaller 
projects, say of $100,000 each, or leave them as they 
are. We have one nearly $500,000. What I want 
to get at is what the contractor would consider an 
inviting project for bidding. 

Mr. Collins: Well, I don’t think any large con- 
tracting organization would want to go down there 
for anything less than $200,000. I think the ques- 
tion of the handling of contracts depends largely on 
the locality in which it is to be built. The 4-mile 
contract for one section is pretty big, and the 20- 
mile contract in another section is no bigger. I 
think it depends on that and the quickness and man- 
ner in which local organizations are kept and the 
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quickness with which you can get through the job. 
It is not so much a matter of cost as of quality. 

F. F. Rogers, State Highway Commissioner, 
Michigan: If I might supplement, I might suggest a 
plan in use in some States now—that is, taking bids 
in short sections of, say, 10 miles, and accepting 
combination bids for three or four sections. In this 
manner the contractor of a large organization can 
hid on the larger section and the small individual 
contractor can bid on the smaller section. That 
would give a chance to compare the bids, and, as has 
been found to be the case in a number of instances, 
the bid of the larger contractor on the combined sec- 
tions may be was less than the bid of the small con- 
tractor on the small sections. | 

Mr. Collins: Right there I would lke to add to 
one point I tried to make plain in the paper. People 
want roads, and the total of small bids on paper may 
be less than the total of a larger contractor’s bid. 
The question is, which is the better bid for the peo- 


ple, in view of the fact that they want roads. I 
think such things ought to be taken into considera- 
tion equally with the mere figures. 

Mr. Rogers: Our experience in Michigan is that 
even our best contractors are unable to finish more 
than 5 or 6 miles in the season. If we have 25 miles 
in one project and we don’t split it up into 5 or 6 
sections we have either got to have a contractor who 
will put on 5 or 6 entities or have 5 or 6 contractors 
on the job to get it done in the season. There is 
some tendency sometimes with the larger fellows to 
sublet the grading, the culverts, and some of the 
other work, so that in reality we have just as many 
irresponsible fellows to deal with carrying our con- 
struction as we would have if the other men got on 
the job who could guarantee to complete 5 or 6 miles 
a year. As a matter of fact we have only had two 
contractors who have completed 5 miles and up- 
wards of roads this year, where we have about, half 
a dozen that have fallen down on that much. 


Surveys and Plans and Suggested Changes 
to Meet the Shortage of Engineers. 


P. St. J. Wilson, Chief Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


HE pamphlet issued April 28, 1917, from the 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
entitled, ‘““Standards Governing the Form 

and Arrangements of Plans, Specifications, and 
Estimates for Federal Aid Projects,” by implication 
presents the ideas of the Bureau of Public Roads as 
to how surveys and plans should be made, although 
the word ‘‘surveys’’ does not occur in the title. 
This pamphlet was prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with a committee of this 
organization. At the end of the first season’s work 
these requirements were discussed at some length at 
the Richmond meeting of the association and as a 
result amendments Nos. 1 and 2 were promulgated. 
At the end of the second year the State highway 
departments were requested to criticize certain 
amendments to the rules and regulations and to the 
standards, and as a result amendment No. 3 to 
those standards, approved March 18, 1919, was 
promulgated, and at that time it met as far as 
possible all of the major criticisms made by the 
State highway departments. Some of the criticisms 
made by individual States were so conflicting as to 
make it impossible to meet them all. 


EXISTING STANDARDS SATISFACTORY. 


Upon the assignment of the present subject for 
my presentation to you at this meeting, and with 
the thought in mind that the experience of the 
present season might have clearly developed further 
suggestions for modification of the existing stand- 


ards, a circular letter was addressed to the State 
highway departments of the several States, asking 
for an expression of opinion as to the probable 
shortage of engineers and for suggestions as to fur- 
ther modifications of the requirements for plans 
and specifications, having such probable shortage of 
engineers in view. Replies have been received from 
30 States. From these replies it is gratifying to 
report to you that the present standards are appar- 
ently satisfactory to a great majority of the States, 
and it will be a pleasure later to support this by 
quotations from the letters received. 

Six States—Arizona, Michigan, Idaho, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and Wyoming—make sugges- 
tions that the plotting of cross sections might be 
omitted. Otherwise, there are few suggestions for 
reduction of the standards, except in minor details. 
It is felt that a thorough study of the amendment of 
March, 1919, to regulation 5, section 8, particularly 
of the amendments regarding the scale of plans and 
profiles, and of the requirements under cross section 
will convince those who object. to plotting cross 
sections that considerable relief is possible under the 
existing regulations. For instance, it seems to be 
the impression of some of the above-mentioned States 
that cross sections must be taken every 100 feet, 
whereas the regulations reads: ‘‘For original plans, 
cross sections shall be taken at such intervals as may 
be necessary to show accurately the character and 
extent of the intended work.” This makes no 
arbitrary limit of distance between cross sections. 





. 
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Sixteen of the 30 State departments replying to 
the above-mentioned inquiry stated emphatically 
that they desire no changes in the existing standards. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES CONSIDERED. 


From the discussion submitted by several States, 


two definite minor points in the preparation of 


plans deserve consideration. First, that some 
reef is desirable in the regulation with respect to 
the ratio of the horizontal to the vertical seales on 
profiles. The regulation, as it now stands, requires 
the ratio to be 1 to 5 or 1 to:10, and in the ease of 
200 or 400 foot horizontal scales it is now suggested 
that 5 feet or 10 feet to the inch vertical be per- 
mitted. This suggestion from Arkansas is a good 
one and will be immediately taken under considera- 
tion for adoption. 

Ohio suggests that where the stationing of both 
ends of the vertical curve is shown the length of 
vertical curves be not required on the _ profiles. 
This seems an unnecessary duplication and night 
be omitted. Another suggestion comes from several 
States that temporary obstructions hke wire poles, 
fences, etc., may be omitted. While the Bureau of 
Public Roads has found this information very useful 
in some of its own work, it may not be in all cases, 
and the requirement might be made optional. 

In regard to the criticism of Minnesota, I feel that 
we are not yet ready to concede that what 1s known 
as a preliminary plan is all that is necessary at the 
time of awarding the contract on a unit basis. 
Information in reasonable detail as to requirements, 
as well as a close approximation of quantities, are 
necessary to the contractor mn order to enable him 
to bid intelligently, and I gather from a number of 
the letters recently received that the cost of acquir- 
ing such detail is more than compensated for in 
resulting prices. IJ should be interested in a develop- 
ment of his method should Mr. Mullen cdo that in 
his discussion of this paper. 


EXPRESSION FROM STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


As you will doubtless be interested in the opinions 
of the several States replying to my letter of October 
28, I quote the opinions expressed regarding the 
present standards. 

Arizona.—* * * Considerable reduction in the 
work * * * might be secured if the platting of 
cross sections were eliminated from the plans neces- 
sary to submit with the project agreement. 

We believe that estimates would be much closer 
from slopes and center readings or from actual com- 
putation than by use of the planimeter, and that 
this work could best be done by the engineers over- 
seeing construction rather than the location. 

Arkansas.—* * * In our opinion the require- 
ments as to the details to be shown upon the plans 
are probably too strict, and among the points that 
may be mentioned are the requirements for showing 
property owners, the location of unimportant fea- 


tures, such as telephone poles, fence lines, and high 
and low water marks of small culverts where ruled 
profile paper is used. 

In regard to seales, we still have many requests 
for scales other than those permissible at present, 
and it is true that in our State where more than one- 
third of our area is very flat, the scale of 200 or 400 
feet to 1 inch horizontal and 5 or 10 feet to 1 meh 
vertical would be preferable, as the topography is 
such that frequently we find a fall of only 1 foot to 
the mile in our grades. Where the standard scale 
is now used many of the engineers are forced to 
make a set of working drawings for the contractor 
to a 400-foot scale in order to show the information 
in a condensed form for use in the ficld. This, of 
course, would not apply to closely built up sections, 
such as we find nearer the larger cities, but it should 


be remembered that nine-tenths of our roads are in 


the rural sections and on these roads there are very 
few topographical features to be shown. 

Connecticut.—With reference to the suggestions 
concerning the general subject of Federal aid, much 
might be said regarding the duplication of work now 
performed by the State departments and the Bureau 
of Public Roads. If it were possible for your dis- 
trict engineers to pass finally and at once upon the 
surveys made by the State highway departments, 
without making it necessary to have a reinvestigia- 
tion at Washington, it would seem to me, it would 
be of great value. 


SALARY INCREASES THE SOLUTION. 


Colorado.—An increase in road work as well as 
in rauroad and irrigation projects I believe may be 
looked for during the coming year and will un- 
doubtedly call for a large amount of engineering 
assistance. I believe it will be absolutely necessary 
that schedule of salaries paid for the different posi- 
tions be increased substantially in order that men 
may be attracted to this line of work. As far as 
the best method of making our surveys and plans is 
concerned [ have no radical changes to recommend. 

Georgia.—* * * Jt is doubtful if anything 
could be omitted without m the long run causing 
some additional work to the project engineer. 

Idaho.—I have one suggestion in regard to the 
preparation of plans which would materially cut 
down the time and cost in their preparation for 
Federal aid projects and that is the method of fur- 
nishing the department with plotted cross-sections 
with each and every 100-foot station on the line. 

Illinois—We are very much pleased in this de- 
partment with the form of plans specified by your 
office. We are convinced after having tried the 
size of shect, scales, and general practice that it is 
much superior to that which was formerly in use 
generally throughout the States. 

I am convinced that no expense should be spared 
to make the surveys and the resulting plans care- 
fully in order that difficulties during construction 
may be avoided. 

Indiana.—We are experiencing very little diffi- 
culty with our plans in so far as the Bureau of Public 
Roads is concerned. I doubt if any modifications 
can be made that would materially help us. Since 
the rules and regulations have been revised, I be- 
lieve there is very little called for that is nonessen- 
tial. 


Iowa.—In reply we wish to say that we have no 
criticisms to make of the requirements of the Bureau 
of Public Roads with reference to surveys and plans. 

Kentucky.—I seriously question whether it would 
be advisable to curtail the amount of information that 
we now require on our plans. 

Maine.—I do not know how satisfactory surveys 
and plans can be made except as already outlined 
by the bureau. 

Massachusetts.—So far as making changes to 
meet a possible shortage of engineers is concerned, 
I would say that I do not see how we could make 
any material changes where it 1s necessary to make 
definite lines of location for the taking of land for 
layout, 

Michigan.—It might be possible to leave off 
from the plans, cross-section at every station using 
only typical cross-sections, say every thousand feet 
or more where there is very little change in the con- 
tour of the land. 

With this exception the Federal Aid plans are not 
more complete than we are making for all of our 
State trunk-line roads. 





MINNESOTA’S SUGGESTION. 





Minnesota.—I have your letter of the 28th 
instant, and replying would say that in my judgment 
the engineering work could be made less expensive 
and more progress accomplished in the starting of 
work, if your office would modify requirements as to 
perfection of detail on the preliminary plans. As a 
basis for consideration of this matter, you will first 
have to come to a conclusion that the preliminary 
plans, at best, are my made for the purpose of 
determining the general layout, and in the construc- 
tion of substantial improvements as are being built 
in this section of the country, it is expected that 
plans will be revised by the resident engineer on 
construction as the work proceeds. This being 
granted, it is a waste of time for the engineer to 
spend a great deal of effort in trying to arrive at 
perfection in the preliminary plans, so long as his 
general layout is correct. In this State our work is 
let on a unit-price basis, the contractor being paid 
for grading on the actual excavation measured by 
the engineer at time of construction. When this 
is done the detailed accuracy of figuring quantities 
on the preliminaries is practically lost. If, however, 
we are to continue in the endeavor to have a perfect 
set of plans prepared before the letting of the work, 
it would then be better to let the work on a lump- 
sum basis and place an instrument man on the work 
instead of a resident engineer, forcing the contractor 
to build according to plans, regardless of local con- 
ditions, as they develop. To sum this matter up, I 
would say that a great deal of time could be saved 
and the engineer’s situation relieved considerably, if 
your office would omit the detailed checking of 
eens excepting as to general layout of the work, 
eaving it to the State highway department to 
execute the work according to the general plans and 
return to ‘ie a final plan and profile showing what 
was actually accomplished on the project. This is 
the method which is followed on State work in 
Minnesota and is very satisfactory. 

New Mexico.—There is one hardship imposed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads which possibly could be 
eliminated and that is that the bureau demands the 
State highway department advise them of any 
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changes to be made on contracts which incur an 
increase in cost before work is started. This could 
be eliminated if such increases or decreases (changes) 
were put on the final plans and estimate at the time 
they are sent to the Bureau of Public Roads. 


USE STANDARD ROADWAY SECTIONS. 


New York.—The more extensive use of standard 
roadway sections and structures are to be encouraged 
to accompany contract plans as they tend to elimi- 
nate repetition and by the use of same necessary 
quantities become familiar to the designer. 

North Dakota.—* * * having quite com- 
pletely discarded the idea of machine or turnpike 
work, we have no special fault to find with the 
standards governing the execution and arrangement 
of plans and estimates as required by your depart- 
ment. ' 

Ohio.—In answer permit me to say that in 
general the requirements for State aid are the same 
as for Federal aid projects and I can see few changes 
which could be made tending toward simplifying the 
preparation of plans. 

Oklahoma.—* * * J have advocated from the 
start the preparation of simpler plans occupying 
much less space than the standards of your bureau 
and using symbolic alignment and other methods of 
shortening such preliminary work and reducing plans 
to more compact size. 





COMPLETE INFORMATION IN PLANS, 


Pennsylvania.—From my viewpoint, it would 
seem undesirable at this time to make any changes 
in your requirements which might lead to the prepa- 
tion of plans which would not give complete intorma- 
tion to the contractors. In view of the present high 

rices, I do not think it desirable to consider simpli- 
fae requirements. I believe that if our road plans 
contain full and concise information, not only as to 
location, grade line, cuts, fills, bridges, suitable mate- 
rial supplies, railroad sidings, streams, etc., that we 


will get more reasonable and lower bid prices. 


Rhode Island—We have plans and surveys 
complete for a considerable mileage of construction 
and reconstruction to be done next year. 

South Carolina.—At various times during the 
year we have kicked among ourselves on the amount 
of detail required by the Bureau of Public Roads, yet 
after going over the entire methods and processes 
now being used we found that we were unable to de- 
vise a better scheme than is now being required by 


the Bureau of Public Roads. This is specially true in — 


view of the fact that we are finding it necessary to 
usé Many young, inexperienced engineers. I, there- 
fore, say that we are unable to make any recom- 
mendations toward the improvement of the present 
method of handling surveys and plans. 

South Dakota.—Careful analysis of the present 
requirements of the Bureau of Public Roads for pre- 
paration of plans will convince anyone well informed 
on these matters that the requirements, on the whole, 
are no more than the same should be * * *., 

There is just one requirement regarding which we 
feel like offering any suggestion, and this suggestion 
probably will apply with more force for a State new 
in road work like South Dakota, * * * than for 
older States where their principal efforts and ex- 
penditures are centered on surfacing. 
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We believe it would greatly accelerate the prepa- 
ration of plans if the earthwork quantities could be 
based on estimates made from a center line survey. 

Tennessee.—* * * TI can really think of no 
changes to be made at this time. I believe that the 
surveys and plans should be as complete in every 
detail as possible and that the requirements now 
made are not in any sense excessive. 

Washington.—In reply I wish to advise that we 
have experienced no difficulty whatever on this 
account nor on account of the requirements of 
your bureau, as they now stand. In fact we have 
secured the fullest cooperation on the part of your 
district office in Portland, Oreg., as well as the 
bureau at Washington, D. C., in all matters pertain- 
ing to the initiation and execution of Federal aid 
contracts. 

West Virginia.—It is believed that the present 
requirements of surveys and plans, deamsitiad by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, are as simple as they 
possibly could be, and yet meet the requirements 
which should be embodied in any such plans. It is 
believed that the present arrangement of plans im 
some respects even falls short of its purpose. ‘The 
plans should show the balance, with respect to cuts 
and fills. It is believed that more time should. be 
spent in surveys than we are able to at present. 
It has been found by experience that where the sur- 
veys have been made more carefully, that the sub- 
sequent construction of the road has been materi- 
ally cheapened. This statement is more especially 
true in the mountainous State of West Virginia. 


INDORSE REQUIREMENTS IN PLANS. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Highway Commis- 
sion endeavors each fall to secure a large mileage 
of surveys in order that the plans might be worked 
up during the winter months when it is impossible 
to carry on field work. I note that you state in the 
last paragraph of your letter that ‘it is believed a 
large amount of survey work should be completed 
before the next working season begins * * * .” 
This has always been our policy and due to that 
fact alone we are able to maintain the same force of 
engineers from one end of the year to the other and 
in that way are not bothered with the necessary 
engaging of a large force of engineers at the begin- 
ning of the season and the subsequent laying off of 
those same forces at the end of the season. 

* * * T believe that the standards embodied 
in your standard plan are of such value that none 
of them can be eliminated. I have felt at times in 
the past two years’ experience with Iederal work 
that some of the requirements were perhaps un- 
necessary, but after working under your standards 
for two years I have changed my conclusions on 
this point, and even though I have sat down and 
made a study of the plans with a view to cutting 
down all the work, I have been able to find nothing 
that could be omitted without affecting the value 
of the plan. 

Wyoming.—* * * JI believe that our work on 
plans for Federal aid projects has been so developed 
as to keep the costs of this work as low as could be 
expected under the present regulations. , 

he cost can be reduced and consequently the 
number of draftsmen required be reduced by less 
rigid requirements as to cross sections and esti- 
mates. The cost of platting cross sections for every 


station or oftener, is high in comparison with the 
rest of the work. If the bureau would not require 
us to furnish cross sections, but depend on the 
highway departments to furnish satisfactory esti- 
mates, using whatever method that they should see 
fit, to make these estimates, a very material saving 
will result, and I desire to strongly urge that this 
change in your requirements be made. 


THE SUPPLY OF ENGINEERS. 


With reference now to the question of the appre- 
hended shortage of highway engineers and surveyors, 
replies to my letter of October 28 from 29 States 
present interesting data. Seven States, Arizona, 
Colorado, and New Mexico in the far West; Kentucky, 
Ohio, and South Dakota in the Mississippi Valley; 
and New York in the North Atlantic States, report 
an anticipated shortage. Arkansas, Michigan and 
North Dakota in the Mississippi Valley indicate a 
probable shortage, as also does Wyoming. Four 
States, Alabama, Illinois, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia, are either silent or undecided, and eight 
States reply that no shortage is indicated. Iowa, 
Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin indicate that there will 
probably be no shortage. So that of the 30 States, 
less than one-half indicate any anticipated shortage 
of engineers. 

In general, the sentiment reflected is that the real 
shortage exists in the class of resident or construct- 
ing engineers and in some cases in the class of 
designing engineers. It is admitted that the better 
and more experienced men in general should receive 
larger salaries than now prevail. New York sub- 
mits a schedule of salaries revised upward and 
effective November 1. Idaho regrets its inability 
to pay sufficient salaries under the law. | 

Notable results are reported from several States in 
the matter of accumulating sufficient surveys in the 
late fall to carry a considerable force through the 
winter on design work. It is quite apparent that a 
distinct effort has been made to prepare for the 
coming season’s construction by the expediting of 
surveys In many States. Some of the States report 
that they will endeavor to do a considerable amount 
of surveying during the winter. A number of 
States indicate that their difficulties in securing 
engineers have been largely solved by the planning 
of their work so as to keep a permanent force 
throughout the year. [From the far West reports 
from our district engineers and two of the State 
highway departments indicate that should a resump- 
tion of railroad construction occur an acute shortage 
of highway surveyors may result, since at present 
a considerable number of railroad engineers are 
engaged in highway work. 

Apparently, in general, there will be a supply of 
highway engineers sufficient to handle the work 
for. which contractors can be found in a large propor- 


tion of the States. It is apparent from several replies 
that a shortage of contracting strength and of ma- 
terial supplies is more feared than a shortage of 
personnel. 

A good suggestion comes from New York in the 
matter of making the maximum use of computing 
machines, tables, etc., in all calculations for highway 
design. There is no disposition evident to try to 
meet any anticipated shortage by a reduction in the 
quality or present standard of plans and surveys. 
It is recognized that highway work now costs 
nearly twice as much as it did four years ago and 
that now more than ever the plans must be complete 
in every detail to clearly set forth to the contractor 
for what he is to be paid. There is evidenced a 
desire to emphasize that we should not try and 
economize on the 10 per cent engineering item of the 
cost and take chances with the 90 per cent item of 
the total bill for the highway. 


DISCUSSION OF CAPT. WILSON’S PAPER. 


J. Il. Mullen, chief engineer, Minnesota: I think 
perhaps a wrong impression may have been ob- 
tained—not intentionally—from the paper, in which 
Capt. Wilson stated that what is known as a pre- 
liminary plan is all that is necessary at the time of 
awarding the contract. 

Minnesota doesn’t advocate only what is known 
as the preliminary plan. On the contrary we have 
for the past six years used practically the same 
method of preparing our plans as that required by 
the Bureau of Public Roads at the present time. It 
is somewhat different in form but in general it is 
the same. We found several years ago that on the 
large grading work that we had in our State it was 
necessary to give the contractors very complete 
information as to the basis of their bidding. We 
have -a bond law that permitted us to lay out our 
work in long sections. On two different roads the 
contracts were 70 miles long in each case and on 
many roads they were some 40 to 60 miles. That 
was a special assessment law. When we started in 
we found we had to have some really definite basis 
for awarding the contracts. So we made very com- 
plete cross sections of the work, drew up the cross 
sections, and furnished them to the contractors; 
and I believe that is absolutely right. I wouldn’t 
recommend that the requirements in that respect 
be waived at all or that the wires be let down in 
that respect. 

There is a little different method used in our State 
in preparing the cross sections. We draw the cross 
sections of the working profile. That is, it is not the 
actual profile that is submitted as part of the plans, 
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but we draw the profile on the upper half of the cross 
section, with the cross sections below in that par- 
ticular location, which we think is a very good thing 
because it gives the man who is working on the design 
an opportunity to compare right before him the 
profile with the cross section. Of course the profile 
is not inked in; it is just a pencil profile used as a 
working profile. But we prefer to submit those 
cross-section sheets in that form with that temporary 
profile in pencil. We think it is somewhat a saving 
and we believe it works out to advantage on the job. 

We go perhaps a little farther in some of our 
design work than is required. This is said Just to 
clear ‘the impression that we might want to cut down 
the plan requirements. We use a small-scale profile 
and require all our resident engineers to submit 
progress profiles on these small-scale profiles. Every 
month we receive a progress profile on every job 
showing what was accomplished. We use a color 
system to do that. That is, for the various months 
we use yellow, blue, green, red, and so on to show 
the progress of the work. It is mighty convenient, 
doesn’t take a great deal of time, and gives us a 
good check. 


CHECKING OF THE QUANTITIES. 


The point that I tried to make in my letter to 
Capt. Wilson is that we do not consider that it is 
to the interest of the job to put too much refinement 
into the checking of the quantities. That is really 
the point. We believe that work should be checked 
as to the design, the grades, balancing of quantities 
in general, and the alignment of course should be 
checked; and we are very glad to have any sugges- 
tions that will better our layout as to grades and 
alignment. | 

But I believe there is a danger in the Bureau of 
Public Roads (the same as in our own departments 
in dealing with county engineers), to build up a little 
organization inside. JI know we have had that to 
fight in our own department. You start checking 
work, put some one in charge of it, and that becomes 
the all-important feature of that work to that man, 
and he immediately begins to build up on it. As 
long as the quantities on the preliminary plan are 
reasonably accurate and are accurate enough to 
base your grade lines on, that is all that is really 
required, because all the State highway departments 
make their pay quantities on actual measurement 
of quantities moved, instead of on the preliminary. 

So my point was, when the quantities reasonably 
check the plans should be approved without sending 
them back for remeasurement when perhaps the dif- 
ference may be in a personal equation, the difference 
in the way of measuring the sections. 
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That doesn’t seem to be very important, but it 
does gum up the work, especially in the spring when 
we all have more or less work hanging over us. We 
try to organize our work in such a way that we can 
use the survey organization for designing in the 
winter time, but that can not be done as well in 
practice asin theory. We find every spring we have 
a whole lot of work to jam through, make the sur- 
veys and plans and let the contracts after the snow 
leaves, really after the construction season opens. 
So that on that work it is very difficult to get the 
plans precisely according to requirements. 

The requirement that changes of design be sub- 
mitted to the department for approval I think should 
be omitted. Of course I imagine a good namy States 
do make changes and then submit them to the dis- 
trict engineer without saying whether they have been 
made or not, asking for approval after changes. But 
really the intent is to have all changes approved 
before being made, which I don’t think is practicable 
when we have a great deal of grade work. 

I don’t know of any other way that we can meet 
the shortage of engineers which is claimed to exist. 
We do not find there is a shortage of engineers up 1n 
Minnesota. We have a large number of railroad 
engineers up in that locality and we can draw from 
that source, but we will have to increase the salaries. 
The only danger we have is that they will enter 
other lines. It reverts back to the same situation 
that has been expressed here several times, and that 
is, we will have to pay more money if we are to 
interest the best kind of men in the work; and if we 
so interest the best kind of men there will be no 
shortage of engineers. 


MUST MAINTAIN THE STANDARDS. 


Col. W. D. Uhler, chief engineer, Pennsylvania: 
In reference to the remarks I have heard relative to 
doing away with some of these standards, I might say 
that if we attempt to do that and at the same time 
carry out a large program of construction we are 
bound to run up against a wall. We have been 
through times where we had a hundred miles of work 
and we did finely. Now that we have 3,200 miles of 
construction work on our hands, we find we can not 
take too much care in the preparation of plans and 
specifications. 

As an illustration: If we attempt to do what some 
States are talking about, putting $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 worth of work under contract, if we 
don’t make proper preliminary estimates on con- 
tracts how will we take care of our finances? What 
I mean is this: If you are simply making preliminary 
estimates of quantities, and your estimates overrun 
15 to 20 per cent, there is going to be a day of reck- 
oning. Take $30,000,000 worth of work, if you 
overrun that by 20 to 25 per cent somebody is going 
to be up against it good and hard and proper. I 
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want to say to you, when you make your detailed 
estimates, try to get as near to the point as possible. 

I know we double check everything. Some peo- 
ple may think the precautions we take are wnneces- 
sary, but there is not a single plan that goes out that 
is not checked in the central office. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that you may term that unnecessary, we 
are carrying on the work this year and our cost will 
be less than 6 per cent. Ilad we had a fair working 
season we would have been under the 5 per cent 
limit in handling all our work. 

I think any big business organization that can 
do business and expend $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 
on a 5 per cent basis is to be congratulated. But 
the point I am trying to drive home is the fact that 
you can not be too careful in the preparation of 
plans, in getting out details. I have given consid- 
erable thought and study to the matter and do not 
see where there is any way you can better that. If 
we could save a nickel on every plan we would hke 
to do it. And we are trying to do it, and at the 
same time trying to protect the interests of the 
State. 


TRAINING THE ORGANIZATION. 


As far as the shortage of engineers is concerned, | 
want to say to some of these States that are getting 
ready for large programs, you must train your 
own organizations. ‘There is no use going out and 
loading yourself up with a lot of lame ducks. There 
are plenty of lame ducks floating around. You 
will get into trouble. Pick your own men, the 
bright prospects, train them, then you will have 
something to build on. We follow that policy and 
absolutely will not fill any of our higher positions 
from outside the organization. We pick up what 
we consider the brightest prospects we can find, put 
them through various lines of work, make them feel 
they have something to work for. We take the 
attitude that a manis worth more to us than he is to 
the other fellow. We have to make him feel he has 
something to work for, that there is a prospect 
ahead of him. We must keep him satisfied, and 
there is only one way, that is to,increase his salary 
as he earns it. | 

We have a commissioner who believes in paying 
a man just what heis worth. He is opposed to any 
fixed salary for any one position. But you must 
train your organization. We have at the present 
time 286 inspectors. They are not all good men, by 
any means. But every man that has made good 
during the past working season will be carried this 
winter at his full imspector’s salary, no matter 
whether he is assigned to survey work or field work. 
We expect to bring into our central office this 
January those fellows we think are bright prospects 
and put them through a course of training. In 
other words, we shall run a regular two weeks’ 
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school or college course. We believe that after 
that two weeks’ course (which will cost us in the 
neighborhood of $15,000 or $18,000) we shall have 
the nucleus of a real live organization to build on 
for next year. 

The results obtained depend entirely upon the 
inspection. I don’t care how good the engineer or 
supervisor or executive manager is, if you haven’t 
proper inspection you are going to fail. And you 
can not go out and find a trained inspector. Why 
not spend a little money in training your own men ? 


EXPERIENCE WITH PROJECT ENGINEERS. 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of Bureau of Public 
Roads: It is perhaps not very fortunate, in the 
interests of harmony, to inject such a topic into 
this meeting, but it seems to-me that we would not 
be taking the position that we should take if we did 
not state that up to the present time our experience 
with so-called project engineers on Federal projects 
has not been satisfactory. We do not believe that 
we can obtain the right kind of engineer from with- 
out the organization. Naturally, we expect that 
newly established highway departments and rapidly 
expanding highway departments will have to take 
on men and train them as rapidly as possible, and 
we will assist and sympathize in that development. 
But I do not believe, and this is personal and final, 
that we shall be able to obtain satisfactory highway 
engineers when project engineers are chosen outside 
the organization itself. 

I suppose there are few departments which have 
made more miles of survey within the last few 
months than the lowa department. I will call on 
Mr. White to tell us something of the methods they 
are using to get a large mileage of roads under 
survey. | 

F. R. White, chief engineer, Iowa: When we 
started out last spring we had three survey parties. 
They had a very small program before them. Of 
course we had to expand to handle the large amount 
of work that was thrown upon us under the new 
law, and we wound up the season with 30 parties. 
We were doing about 225 miles a month. 

We may say that we have no complaints to make 
about the requirements of the Bureau of Public 
Roads with reference to the details of the survey 
or the details of the plans. In fact, I think we are 
putting more detail on the plans than the Bureau 
of Public Roads calls for, because we believe it is 
labor well spent. 

IT can heartily agree with the statement that if 
we do not get our preliminary plans right we are 
going to come to grief. We check all our quan- 
tities, and double check them, so we know within 
reasonable limits that they are right. 

As to getting your plans in good shape, I wish 
to mention a little instance on one of our Federal 


projects that came to my attention this fall. It 
was one of our early projects, in which there was 
an offset in the alignment. In the original survey 
the engineer had been just a little too economical 
of the right of way. He made too sharp a jog. 
Mr. Jones, who had charge of our plans, and I were 
going over them, and the matter was mentioned 
at that time. We said we will take care of that 
in the spring. This fall I went over the construc- 
tion, and found that we had not taken care of it. 
The jog is there. It is not bad, but it just is not 
good. We ought to have held up the plans, even 
though it did mean delay, until we had got that 
straightened. up and had made that original plan 
what it should be. If we had done that our con- 
struction would now be right. With a large mile- 
age of road work going on, as Col. Uhler says, you 
will have to depend to a large extent on the man on 
the job; and if you give that man a plan thatis_ 
not right he is going to give you a road that is not 
right. And the chief engineer, or supervising 
engineer, will not come around until something is 
done that is not right; all he can do is to swear 
about it. 


CARE WITH PRELIMINARY PLANS. 


H. K. Bishop, chief engineer, Indiana: I want 
to stress what Col. Uhler has said about prepara- 
tion of plans. Two years ago, at Richmond, I 
was with the Bureau of Public Roads, and I was 
more or less under fire, with the rest of the officials 
of the bureau, on account of this same subject. 

Some of the States thought we were requiring 
altogether too much in the plans. I believe there 
can not be too much care taken with the prelimi- 
nary plans, and I believe that every dollar you 
spend in getting the preliminary plans right and 
in checking quantities is coming back to you two 
or three fold when you come to construction. 
When you have to change the plan after the con- 
tract is let it costs money. Not only that, but 
your contractors m bidding on the work soon 
learn whether or not the plans that you will put 
out are reliable. 

There is another point that was brought out, 
and that is the fact that our men in charge of the 
contract work (and especially in the State of Indi- 
ana) are more or less inexperienced. We must, 
as Col. Uhler says, train our organization and 
must put out plans that those men will take and 
follow. We have found that where our plans are 
not properly prepared the men will follow the 
plans blindly without making tines changes more 
experienced men will make. 

I am rather inclined to feel that the Bureau of 
Public Roads is not making requirements enough. 
In Indiana, for our own convenience, we are put- 
ting on the plans a lot of things that are not required 
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by the Bureau of Public Roads. During this past 
season we have had to make a great many changes 
that could have been eliminated by more careful 
preparation of plans. J went to Indiana in June. 
We had to hurry in order to get the work under 
construction this year. We were not as careful as 
we are going to be next year. We hope to improve, 
and to go even farther than the bureau requires. 

Fortunately we had a good district engineer. I 
want to say that where we have had to make changes, 
and we have had to make several of them, we have 
found our district engineer very reasonable; he will 
let us go ahead and make changes and submit the 
changes to him, and he has approved them. We 
have explained the circumstances to him, telling him 
we were really up against it, and he has made the 
changes and has always been agreeable. I think he 
recognized the changes were good and should be 
made. 

THE COST OF SURVEYS. 


Alex. W. Graham, State Highway Engineer, Mis- 
sourl. In this survey problem you have touched 
every problem but one. That point is, how much 
is it right to pay for surveys? Our last legislature 
gave us the right to make a survey. But our State 
is young in highway construction, and very young 
indeed in using engineers on highways construction. 
We could not quote as high a figure for the surveys 
as is seemingly necessary, and I would like to know 
what is proper. 

I succeeded in getting our legislature to consent to 
$100 a mile, and we are getting the bulk of our work 
done for that price. We have 2,500 miles now under 
survey and should have the plans ready for rejection 
or approval in the early spring. We are using the 
county engineers and we are employing all of the 
private engineering firms in the State who care to 
take up the work, and to date I think $135 a mile is 
the highest we have had to pay. 

But engineers in the counties bordering Kansas 
have tasted blood and are wanting considerably 
more money. I would like to know what it costs 
in other States to do this work. 

J. Roy Pennell, State Highway Engineer, South 
Carolina: I think I can answer that question. Put 
into the cost of the surveys and plans whatever is 
necessary to properly locate your routes. It is not 
a matter of cost. That is a secondary consideration. 
The chiefs of the surveying parties are probably the 
most important men we have on road work in South 
Carolina. We are not paying them enough, but we 
are trying to pay them more than the resident en- 
eineers on the work because theirs is the more im- 
portant work. The cost of surveys in some in- 
stances runs as low as $40 a mile. ‘The average has 
been around $40 to $50 a mile for surveys. Plans 
cost about $50 a mile, surveys and plans, somewhere 


between $100 and $110. Wesupply a chief of party, 
an instrument man, and a rod man. The counties 
are furnishing all of the other help. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS ONLY. 


State Highway Commissioner Sadler of Pennsyl- 
vania has ruled that money derived from the sale 
of long-term bonds may not be used for the building 
of short-lived roads. The Pennsylvania law gives 
the commissioner control over county expenditures 
for highways. The ruling was brought out by a 
proposal from Venango County to use the proceeds 
of a bond issue of $1,000,000 in the construction 
of cinder roads. In his ruling the commissioner 
said: 

“Our studies clearly demonstrate that a cinder 
road is not serviceable under modern conditions of 
transportation. Upkeep of such a road would be 
continuous and costly. Long-time bonds should 
not and must not be used to build short-time roads. 
We can not consent to any improvement paid for 
with borrowed money——money borrowed for a long 
period of time—that is not an improvement of a 
durable type. Any other plan would be extrava- 
gant and waste. ‘To put down cinder roads would 
mean annual rebuilding. The continuing cost pro- 
hibits this type of construction; long before the 
maturity of the bonds issued to pay for the cinders 
the roads would have disappeared.”’ 


MUCH CRUSHED ROCK NEEDED. 


It is estimated that the proposed road-building 
program in Minnesota this year will require about 
667,000 tons of crushed rock or gravel, or nearly. 
20,000 carloads of aggregate. Largely on account 
of a shortage of crushed stone or gravel 58 miles of 
road which were to have been built in 1919 were not 
completed. These roads are to be completed this 
year, while about 180 miles of new construction re- 
quiring crushed rock or gravel has been authorized. 
This makes a mileage of 250 scheduled for 1920. 


ROADS IN A MICHIGAN COUNTY. 


According to the annual report of the road com- 
mission 258.08 miles of State-reward roads have been 
completed in Shiawassee County, Mich. During the 
past year 89.74 miles were built or were under con- 
struction, at a cost of $506,975, of which the State 
will pay one-quarter. At present 191.24 miles of 
graveled road and 6 miles of dirt road are under 
maintenance by the county. The average cost of 
maintenance per year is $128 a mile. 
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Relations with the Contractor, Influence 
of Fair Specifications and Inspection. 


H. S. Mattimore, Engineer of Tests, State'Highway Department of Pennsylvania. 


to my mind very important. There are many 

serious problems confronting highway officials 
at the present time. One of the main factors on 
which the accomplishment of this work depends is 
the securing of reputable contractors to undertake 
construction of these highways. Itis a pure business 
proposition with these companies, and there is no 
reason why they will not seek it providing the 
highway officials make it attractive. This does not 
necessarily mean exorbitant prices. Fair prices with 
fair treatment and intelligent, clear specifications, 
with competent enforcement, generally proves to be 
a greater incentive than high prices coupled with 
extensive delays caused by incompetent inspection, 
indecision, and indefinite specifications. 

Just what do we mean by friendly relations 
between State and contractor? Theoretically, it is 
a relation between the engineer and the contractor 
where both parties have the same views regarding 
the performance of a contract, and where the work 
is accomplished with httle or no friction during its 
progress. We will have to admit that such a rela- 
tionship is a Utopian one. In the first place we 
have one party interested mainly for financial gain, 
while the other being the purchaser, or his repre- 
sentative, is naturally interested in seeing that the 
article paid for is in his judgment equal to that 
which was agreed to. 

Now, do not misunderstand me, I do not assume 
that as a class contractors, although seeking financial 
gain, are not willing to live up to their agreement. 
In fact, I really think otherwise. With very few 
exceptions our modern contractor is a big business 
man anxious to do good work and maintain friendly 
relations and thereby establish a good reputation. 
On the other hand, our engineers are fair minded, or 
at least try to be, and their decisions are influenced 
only from the standpoint of obtaining what in their 
judgment is a good quality of work. 


T" subject assigned me by your committee is 


SOME CAUSES OF CONFLICTS. 


The causes of conflicts between the engineers and 
contractors are many and varied, but broadly they 
can be summed up as differences in viewpoint. 
These are bound to exist so long as individuals are of 
different character and mind, and in fact the stronger 
the character the more the argument necessary to 
change the viewpoint. Do not confuse this with 
ignorant stubbornness. 
to realize that there are many problems in highway 
work that have more than one correct solution. 


We must be broad enough: 


The highway official has full power to specify the 
character of work that the contractor must perform, 
and in justice to the State he must see that this 
work is performed according to these specifications. 
Now, to my mind, this is the source of many of the 
troubles arising during the progress of the work. 
The contract is taken by the contractor and he agrees 
to perform the necessary work in accordance with 
certain specifications. These specifications are writ- 
ten by the engineers and supposedly understood by 
the contractor. But are they always so understood ? 
Are all specifications clear? As an answWer consult 
articles in current numbers of engineering and con- 
tracting journals, also examine court records of 
State versus contractor on highway cases. In the 
latter you wul find judge, jury, and many legal 
authorities trying to interpret various clauses in 
specifications. This in itself should convince us 
that the specifications must be clear. Make them 
concise if possible, but do not sacrifice clearness. 


POINTS AS TO SPECIFICATIONS. 


There is much to be said regarding specifications. 
In the first place they must not be a product of one 
mind. A clear and concise specification, if written 
by an individual, should be so written only after 
ideas are obtained from men directly connected 
with the details of construction. Good practice 
must be adhered to and all methods must be de- 
scribed as definitely as possible. 

Do not specify better quality or more detail than 
you expect to obtain. We have all seen specifica- 
tions with many paragraphs or phrases which were 
apparently written to act as a club over the con- 
tractor. They were supposedly intended as an 
insurance against a dishonest contractor. Such 
insurance leads to high bids, and large, reputable 
contracting companies will hesitate before bidding 
under such specifications, and when they do bid 
it will be high enough to play safe. 

Occasionally another type of specification is 
encountered which is so open and broad that it is 
dangerous. I refer to specifications which, instead 
of definitely specifying qualities and describing 
methods, will call for work being done to the satis- 
faction of the engineers. This type is a survival 
of the days when the chief engineer or competent 
assistants could give much time to details. I doubt 
if such specifications proved satisfactory even then. 
At any rate, in the present days they would be 
hazardous for both State and contractor. No 
man can satisfactorily handle all details in super- 
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vising the large amount of work being done at 
present, and much supervision has to be left to 
subordinates. It is a careless and unnecessary 
procedure to place the responsibility of deciding 
broad questions on men of limited experience. 
Furthermore a reader of such specifications is 
impressed with the idea that the State presenting 
them was in ignorance of just what they did want. 
The main factors affecting the relationship between 
the contractor and the State therefore might be 
enumerated as first, the type of specification under 
which the work is done; next, the interpretation 
of these specifications and finally their enforcement, 


INTERPRETING SPECIFICATIONS. 


I have briefly discussed two general types of 
specification to be avoided, and too much emphasis 
can not be placed on these points. In order to 
play fair, the engineers or other officials responsible 
on the part of the State must see that their specifi- 
cations are clear, and that methods are definitely 
stated as far as it is practical to do so. If we expect 
to avoid friction during the progress of the work, 
we must have a proper understanding of what 1s 
expected, and this information should be conveyed 
in the specification. We can not expect a better 
class of materials and workmanship than is available. 
If we call for them the result will be that if the 
contract is ever completed we will find that we 
have not met the specification requirement but 
will probably be faced with the fact that we paid 
the price for them. A reputable contractor will 
take the specifications in good faith and assume 
they will be enforced. If they are impractical or 
not properly enforced the State is the loser, as a 
successful contractor prepares for the worst con- 
dition and bids accordingly. 

Now, all specifications must be interpreted in 
many points, and as it is within their authority, 
this is entirely controlled by the State representa- 
tives. The type of man invested with this authority 
is a large factor in determining the relationship with 
the contractor, and also has a great influence on 
future prices. A broad minded man of experience 
insists upon an excellent quality of work, but he 1s 
reasonable enough to insist on this being obtained 
in the most expensive way. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INSPECTORS. 


A certain amount of responsibility and some 
authority has to be given to the inspector on the 
contract. The experience of this man and his 
general character has a great influence on the work 
and the relationship maintained. This is the State 
employe who is most intimately associated with the 
contractor; and his decisions, although in many 
eases of a minor nature, are bound to have their 
effect on the subject under discussion. It is truc 
that a good specification leaves little to the decision 


of the inspector, but we must realize that there are 
still many points on which he has very little to 
guide him except past experience and good practice. 

The first duty of an inspector is to inspect and 
insist on quality and compliance with specifications. 
Any failure on his part, in this regard, is an absolute 
neglect of duty. It can be said in praise of the 
engineer or inspector, from a moral standpoint, that 
a very small proportion deliberately err on the side 
of neglect of duty so far as their understanding of 
the specifications are concerned. In fact, their main 
faults are improper interpretation of the specifica- 
tions; insufficient detailed knowledge of the different 
phases of the work, thereby making them uncertain 
in making decisions; inexperience, thereby unfitting 
them to determine between a major or mmor cause 
for complaint; and finally a lack of cooperation with 
the contractor. This latter, and inexperience, are 
probably the main causes of delays on many con- 
tracts. The inspector should always see that the 
contract is performed in accordance with specifica- 
tions, but instead of constantly complaining he 
should suggest methods for rectifying poor condi- 
tions. His aim should be to secure results and 
cooperate with the contractor in getting them. For 
example, in working local materials the inspector 
is, or should be, informed as to what is required, and 
having facilities for determining this he can guide 
the contractor in working deposits, so as to insure 
the delivery of acceptable material to the site of the 
work. Here I wish to emphasize that there is no 
intention to interfere with the contractors methods 
of working. The inspector should cooperate to the 
extent that no large amount of material will have 
to be rejected after hauling. to the roadside. You 
can readily see how such cooperation on the part of 
the inspector will reduce costs to the contractor 
which in the end results in lower bids, and at the 
same time maintain a high standard of quality in 
the work. 

An inspector should avoid indecision; a firm posi- 
tive attitude on his part will command respect and 
maintain friendly relations to a greater extent than 
will the apparent indecision encountered on many 
contracts. The complaints from contractors because 
of indecision on the part of the engineer or inspector 
far outnumber those in regard to positive directions, 
even though the latter are at time somewhat severe. 


AIDING THE CONTRACTOR. 


All highway departments should aim to furnish 
competent, reliable information when calling for 
bids. This gives some definite knowledge to the 
contractor and allows him to bid with intelligence 
and thereby reduce his so-called contingency or 
safety item. Under this head might be mentioned 
sources of approved materials for construction. It 
is expected that a contractor will inspect the high- 
way before bidding, but having no facilities for 
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determining quality he must figure on sources of 
known quality regardless of economy. All available 
material sources should be investigated by the State 
and full information furnished with the proposal or 
bidding sheet. This investigation of materials 
should be made as complete as possible. So far 
as I know no attempt has ever been made to guar- 
antee these sources in quality and quantity. Itisa 
question for thought whether it may not pay in the 
end to do so, but regardless of this I know from 
past experience that furnishing information on 
material sources, without guarantee, has proved 
economical. These sources, although not guar- 
anteed, must be reliable, and great care and pains 
taken in their investigation, or otherwise very little 
benefit will result. 

Highway officials desire to be fair and hope to 
impress this sense of their fairness on the contractor, 
not only to attract bidders, but from the general 
idea of fairness itself. In order to do this we must 
impress the contractor with the fact that in giving 
due consideration to the legal side of a contract we 
also know and consider the moral side. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. MATTIMORE’S PAPER. 


Paul D. Sargent, chief engineer of Maine: There 


are one or two points in conncetion with this topic 
which come to my mind. It seems to me that if 
contractors are intelligent and fair and honest, and 
enginecrs are intelligent and fair, there will not be 
anything but fair relations between them. 

But, as we were told by our friend from Washing- 
ton this morning, the doctors, lawyers, and bankers 
want to tell the engineers how to build the roads, 
and in this line of work, I don’t know why it is, 
practically every man you meet thinks it is the 
sasiest thing in the world to build a road. We have 
had the experience in our State shared by others, 
I suppose, of having a lot of inexperienced men bid 
on highway work, though they had no suspicion of 
What it meant to build an improved road. We have 
had men bid on our work, (and we have been forced 
to let the contract to one such) who could not read 
or write. Now that is an extreme sample of one 
class of men we have to deal with. There is not 
anything you can do to help men of that class that 
they will say is fair. 

I think most engineers are disposed to be fair, 
and it has never been my observation that the engi- 
neer has tried to crowd the contractor if he had a 
fair man who wanted to do a fair job. Many times 
we have had contractors who would give us sug- 
gestions that would save them monev and make 
the work just exactly as good, and we have always 
been glad to meet them half way. 

I remember an experience [ had five or six years 
ago with one of the best contractors we ever have 
had on our work. The first time I visited his work 


I had never seen the superintendent and he never 
had seen me. I found him reprimanding the fore- 
man who was laying a side drain and covering it 
with improper material. He made him take the 
material up and substitute good porous gravel. I 
immediately said, ‘‘I guess this fellow and I can 
get along all right.” He has been doing work six 
years and we have never had a difference. He 
always does first class work, simply because he 
wants to, and he follows his specifications with in- 
telligence. When you have a man like that to deal 
with it is not necessary to have a lot of hard and 
fast specifications, but when you have an ignorant 
fellow, you must draw specifications that he can 
not depart from. 

When the honest fellow reads the specifications, 
he makes up his mind to bid against the worst con- 
tingency that may arise, fearing, of course, a rigid 
and arbitrary interpretation. J have always felt, 
when letting a job by contract, that we were paying 
even the good men for all that very minute detailed 
description we put into the specifications. They all 
bid on the worst possible contingency and then get 
away with a reasonably fair and honest job. Con- 
sequently we pay more than we should. But I 
don’t know how to protect ourselves against the 
unscrupulous fellow unless we do have a rigid 
specification. 

I have had new contractors come to our office to 
bid on work. They would come around and ask 
who was going to be the inspector. ‘‘Is he around 
here, can I see him? I would lke to talk with him 
about five minutes, I would just like to get acquaint- 
ed with the fellow and see what he looks like, and 
then determine whether I want to bid on the job 
or not.’’ I have had that happen frequently. 
The contractor simply wants to see if he is going 
to have a fair man for an inspector. He wants to 
know if he is going to have a man to work under 
that he can get along with in a good and fairly 
reasonable way. It seems to me very much more 
depends on securing intelligent contractors and fair 
engineers than on the technicalities and the details 
of the specifications. 


UTAH ROAD BUILDING. 


For the year ending November 30, 1919, the 
State highway department spent $3,238,566.21 for 
road construction and maintenance. This is in 
addition to the funds expended in the State by local 
authorities on roads which are not a part of the 
State road system and that spent in the State by 
the Federal Government on forest roads, either 
independently or in cooperation with the State and 
local authorities. The largest monthly disburse- 
ments in the history of the State’s road work was 
$586,399.94 In October. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S LACKAWANNA 


By A. C. Rapelje, Senior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


TRAIL. 





On the Lackawanna Trail. 
railway used for transporting materials on the State’s section. 
locomotive, and 2,000 feet of 24 gauge light industrial track for locally supplying two mixers. 
bin accompanying each mixer outfit, batch gauging box being discharged into cars on industrial track; right, 3-ton Plymouth gas !ocomotive operating 
local train of batch cars. 


HIS highway project as its name implies 
runs through the central portion of Lacka- 
wanna County, from Scranton, Pa., northerly 

through Susquehanna County to a connection with 
the New York State Trunk Line route to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Just whether the name comes from the 
county or whether it is a compliment.to the laying of 
the project on the abandoned double track roadbed 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
commonly called the ‘Lackawanna Railroad,” I 
am unable to state; but in either case or in combina- 
tion it matters little, for though the Lackawanna 
Trail in name may have reached back over a period 
of centuries, its future is of what I have to write. It 
is quite probable, were we to trace back and go over 
the years, history would reveal this route originating 
with the Indians, and with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, the cows, then the bridle path, then the ordi- 
nary earth road too tap the rich anthracite mines 
of Lackawanna County, and lastly, the double- 
track steam railroad recently abandoned for a more 
direct route, meaning a saving in distance, time, 
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Above, left, Trail passing under one of the new viaducts of the Lackawanna Railroad; right, Double system of industrial 
Contractor uses 10 miles of 60-pound, 36-inch gauge, main line track carrying 


Below, left, Semi) portable transfer and batch gauging 


grades, and alignment. This, however, is not the 
end. The State highway department, automobile 
associations, and local interests sensed the desira- 
bility of putting this abandoned tract of railroad 
property to highway use and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad philanthropically deeded 
this right of way for such use without cost to the 
State. This act on the part of a railroad corporation 
rather upsets the old-time theory of getting ‘“‘some- 
thing for nothing” from a railroad corporation. 
The project thus unfolds itself into one of unusual 
interest, based on the possibilities of highway con- 
struction on a basic foundation, embodying light 
curvatures and gradients with ample width without 
additional cost, on a subgrade prepared and pounded 
down by heavy rail traffic for years. Here is the 
ideal in ‘‘ preparedness,” drainage, and all of the 
minor essentials that go toward making the perfect 
highway. 

The State highway department has planned and 
is now placing under contract, sections of 18-foot 
width standard concrete base, 6 inches in thickness 


with 6-inch curbing; and for the wearing surface a 


2-inch bituminous surface, specification A (sheet 


asphalt pavement) will be used. This work is care- 
fully laid out by transit to fit the roadway width 
to the best advantage; curves are to be elevated 
and where necessary widened, as are the easements 
at points of beginning and ending of the sharper 
curves, which are infrequent. The work is to embody 
all of the high-grade standards now used through- 
out the State, and due to its importance as a con- 
necting route between two large industrial cities 
and the beauty of its mountain scenery it is assumed 
that the route will meet with popular favor with 
summer tourists throughout the United States. The 
project when completed will be about 36 miles in 
length. 

Two sections are already let to contract, the first 
being at the Scranton end covering 13.204 miles, for 
$525,563.47, of which Federal aid has been author- 


amount, $83,092.87 of the bid price is for the con- 
struction of bridges. At another point somewhat 
removed from this work, a contract has been let for 
10.19 miles at the bid price of $342,637.46. This 
work was also planned as a Federal] aid project, but 
it was found that the State had taken up about the 
full Federal aid allotment on the 76 other Federal 
aid projects now being constructed throughout 
Pennsylvania, leaving an insufficient amount remain- 
ing to be applied to this project. With the 1921 
apportionment of Federal aid, the projects yet to be 
let on the Lackawanna Trail will doubtless be under 
Federal aid. 

With the completion of this road and its opening 
to traffic it is expected that the automobilists, if not 
generally in a few instances, will realize they have a 
very tempting stretch of highway and distance to 
negotiate with, the long tangent and easy curvatures 
with grades of no resistance, and this will cause those 


ized for $289,059.91. This section of the project is 


of a certain turn of mind to “step on her” and step 
known as Federal aid project No. 66. Of the 


hard. 


FEDERAL-AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND 
AGREEMENTS NOVEMBER, 1919. 





Project. 















































Length | ee Project 7 f 
: | ; a state- agree- stimated , , 
me Material. mentap-| ment cone. Fedcral aid. 
State, No, | County. ; i proved. | signed. 
Alabama............ Ld | Dia a tee gee. <2. see Chertandsuepe vel... ..--..0..ereeeee: | a. ee Nov. 4] 118,590.00 1 $9, 295. 09 
Cee: (iQ ae ee ce oy (C6212, me ene Nov. 1s )e..... ee 16, 217. 68 8, 108. 84 
PTAZOND, 65.2 eee = = 18 | Pina an@ Cochise... ...- prc tccee 28. 00 Sand-clay and gravel nda ker NOV. — S| 283, 469. 00 119, 234, 50 
ArispmisaS...:....... 24 aoe Desha, Drew, Chicot, and; 152.99 | Asphalt and macadam.............].......... Nov. 18 | 2,684, 177.10 332, 000.00 
incoln. 

27 eC Ghextileta pes.) <= eres Sache eee 14.03 | Macadam.......- fee oe of] cere <2 eee ee dosa: 53, 807. 60 23, 046. 05 
Pio esi 1/22! (chs a eee er ete Ae. (08.58 PG LAV Glonctees ccs ari oes ee ee Nov. 3 238, 262. 72 50.000. 00 
38°| Howard and Sevier............- ee Ro eee i (0) oe REI ci. hie ae Nov. (8 ese 55, 461.28 24 000. 00 
46 | Grant..........---..------+---+ ++: eae |... Gia. see iuiea cae? Nov. Suigree on: 24’ 110.90 12, 000. 00 
58 | Hempstead............-..-.. ee f  OsO2 |... AUG ee eee NOV.-25.1 34° 897. 98 12) 500. 00 
Calgiermiaee:..-...... | Omieee ee ae eee | 9:37 | Bitummouscye eee oe Nov. 19 139, 829, 31 69’ 944.65 
25 | Sante deaeWeie:......-220-----. 2660 3.56 | Concrete......- es)... oe. Nov. 18 85,373. 97 42’ 686. 98 
26 | Kern........-...----.-+-+2- +2 eee eee 1071S | ee Ge ec ee... See ..do....-| 329,598.61 164,799. 30 
32 | Siskiyou... oe.» 17.64 |..... OK ap es seg Nov. 8: ees 390, 775. 00 195, 387.50 
33 | San Bernardino and Riverside...... 7.10 co) TOQRON, ces cocneenc eee INOW acDullee aee 108, 438. 00 54, 219.00 
34 | San Diego.........---.----+--+-+++- ae Uo ee os ee re LOOG AN cane 79, 876.50 39, 938. 25 

35 |....- GO....- 2.2. e ee eee eee eee eee 13.80 ]....- OO. rn ee see [SM alin es 226, 105.09 113, 052. 50 
TM le.) Petes dage | COMONGR.c..05 Sake is...» .. eee Nov, 2 |.......... 131, 587.50 65.793.75 

| Of | uiewmO.-2---.--. cas = 2)e oe oon Woe ae O62 ees. Migy 19: /en een 306, 061. 25 153’ 030. 62 
38 | Mariposa............----+--------- Tee. | Hearty Soe ee Nov. 24015 seems 171, 600. 00 | 35° 800. 00 
CUlGmago.......... 8 4) Garfield and Rio Blanco.....-......|.....-+-.- Gravel or stone and graded earth. .).........- Nov. 26} 122,494.89 | 111° 47.45 
US| PRS DLO. «oie oe Sajacie eed os 2 See eee aie - |. ke <a: - on ae: Nov. 3 112,318.79 16) 159. 40 
RAP. UG RS ee ere ieee 5.844 | Earth and gravel.................- | ee. do... 90; 044. 39 10022. 19 
epee ee 2.4 1 Barth .c.0-.2 Nov 1S |. . see. 34,376.59 | + 17,188.29 
ie 12) 6 aS re eee er eee HG. 25) lee. OOo egecci cect 0c. ee aioe: Se ee 48 446. 75 24” 293, 37 
RO aR eee no cere se ore b 1.409 } Concrete.2-s...2..3...-. 5.5 ee Nov. 3 39, 725. 95 19) 862. 97 
iy | CONTIN, «<= Ste, eae malay ean ote ae aoe h. Wd | CRS rth. 20 1 ee | Nove 4. |. 2am. 68, 432. 59 24’ 750. 00 
77 | MeSa....-.-.....---- 2-2 eee ee eee 2.447 | Concreté:. 27.0.2) eee Noy. 185). 99, 798. 60 49° 540. 00 
Os | ERR ~ = 2 ois no ee Lek he ee 2.099 | Marti eeee ee Nov. 20 eg 114, 503. 27 55, 180. 00 
Georels.....-...-. 008 E60) 2 eee eres 14.65 | Sand=¢lay .-....eesmenees.... ee cee Nov. 18 46, 486. 16 23° 243.08 
6; Bullock. .........----------++++++--|+--+22-203- 6 brides... ..3..-2 eee eee «hg ee Nov. 24 57, 157. 06 28, 578.53 
BO | Copp. =... -- 2. 222ee 2-2 eee ees 16-815 (ST OpSOIy . .. 2.0.20 5 ee ee Nov. 3 75, 120.91 37 560. 45 
REG 0 oS 0S RR ae ee 4.239 | Sand-Glay............. Je... ee ie 38, 477.27 19” 238. 63 
Mo | Gamer. 2022 Ge eae t+ ee oO CONCLOC......2/ 5.62...) ee is oye jal eae 20, 652. 50 10. 326.25 
104 | Jasper...-..--.-. 2+. ---2 eee eee eee ei cee cence Toes <<... oe iio. Lies es 9, 295. 90 4’ 647.95 
Te | MR sce cre ts =i oe 4.88 | Sand-clay........... i: ee Now De || 40. 603.75 20° 301. 87 
I. | ee. See ene: 25. <3 cere 2.0) | Biguiminous....¢........ eee "New @ ......... 58, 759. 58 20’ 015.92 
V7 | RRO eee ets se 3.9% 1a. Gee om. os+ sss. oes Now. 2 |.........4 118,702. 92 50’ 000.00 
LOS: | WES mIWeGNel. os. 2cuwee ens sins sas ae 12.) | Sand-elay ..........:0..3.. 9. eee | Nau, 2f| ..._ | 70, 240. 06 30.000. 00 
IT] | WMOn..-.-..-- +2220 st sree ee sen 6.50 | Gravel or macadam............... ac) a 58) 154. 75 ae ee 
112°) Wemarens..... 22.0.0 -0a----s 22s eee Aiicleer. .f.2-tee t o ee Bo 66, 435. 60 27) 194. 90 
113 | Pulaski... ..--.....- 2-2-2 ee eee eine perenne SE os + «ning Seat les NG, Ze. .....! $4) 270. 96 30’ 000. 00 
Ue a, Pe ee err reese .-|  %00 | Bituminous, brick or concrete..... me | 240, 625. 00 50, 000. 00 
'  -:115 | Chattooga.....-.......--------++-- le ee es Eridee.........0 eee ee nado... 17,379. 30 37000. 00 
TUNG ee eieakniee ee 93. | “Wit AUS. . os. sGeee see ee eee ee 27.00" | Pituminous .. ..<ccccasee-...<--.08 Mo 5 |........| 664, 290. 00 332, 145.00 
re ee eee 8.82 | Bituminous or concrete........... Now. §5 1....::...m 279, 621. 76 | 139, 810. 88 
2) | Bepotemaie....:.2- 2262s eee 12.2) | Gvavel......... 170) Nov. 24 |.......... 197,990. 76 | 98” 995. 38 


1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
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Project. Project | Project | 
o 
— Sle a a De I ——— ODEN | Material state agree- Estimated 
| miles. 1 : ‘ment a ment cost. 
State. | No. County. | oe, | proved. | signed. 
I } 
SIMS: Cause cw tin wee | 11 | DuPage, DeKalb, Kane, Ogle, Lee, a 13.311 | Concrete and bituminous macad-_ iar Nov. 19 | $418, 400. 63 
Whiteside. am resurfacing. 
ieee. Bey Te ee Fale, “Ra A ee, Pee pec eveesnieen a. aC Ea in ae |e Bee ee idee. 210,742. 97 
| 86 | Sangamon, Menard, Mason, Taze- | Bs © PECTIC G wee Fe. uc 5 ee ot ode Tee ees e Nov. 3 181, 812. 98 
well, Peoria. 
pelt fy ek apa toe coe 10. 503 |..... On ee AE ec ao ce he, ae Nov. 19 386, 498. 92 
aS 2g ere Gee Ra te Se tate leis oy | 38,855 |..... DOr Mae cob cee a ee ih hae 1, 460, 126. 23 
| AR ee Se oR RR Bix LOM TS OP OOTLCTOUR, aise mein ne nhc ane ane (SU ee ' 1,008, 292. 87 
FUIANS ou tevin me 0h 9A | Bartholomew and Johnson........- | 8.452 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete........ ..-....-..| Nov. 24 317, 237.19 
Rae) SOREN one tana cc Sivan aa tee cee SS 6.135 | Concrete, brick, or bituminous.............- | Nov. 18 231, 415. 36 
BY Pe ieee such mana y cede re rts oe 4.661 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete........|.----+---. Nov. 24 162, 698. 91 
17A | Lake, Porter, and Laporte......... | 11.382 | Asphalt, brick, or Concrete: ...< ~. 4|-.-~-2-<<9/ NOV. 24 410, 472. 01 
18AB | Tipton and Howard.........-...... 9.981 | Brick, concrete, or bituminous....|...-.--.-. Se ae 375, 387.77 
I y ta ee ere 14 SIUISONL. Se ee tua cea as'= 3 sae Se AO, CB EER 6 goat de oe, otis be, Gieaelers sn bic hea c A Nov. 3 94, 487.14 
TT A OUIRIQUD a8 weogs Sone esate awn e Bet a 21,89" h 2 a3 Gn ates cenglan txt wate tae S Novy, EASA 3. x: 142, 428. 00 
AG Ty POMDOIIE 2255 acd aaa e eee 1.87 | Concrete or brick and gravel....... NOV, 2A oe 5. 2 78,324.12 
St terre Gordo. wiis> cents recetas ep "3 6.05 | Brick or concrete. .........0-2.5-5- Pc 5 Weill Noy. 24 241, 706. 08 
BF ePUICOT S46 otk Goa cen oe <n baa Byres Os IP ISBTE DT cle. nes cackeadey nwa caas t INOY; 20 Dhanats bana | 70, 455. 00 
BO) Monona ss. so. Bech so Me Sun ceeaere ie "S990 Teco tt ie Oe ee Oe, Ae i ae 168, 861. 00 
TL TOWERING OT. ete aad ah aks »:= [pp tees OO, fea. Gs sect aes eae se esata reg Now, 11S 4t 2s 154, 550. 00 
BG. [F DAML IOMRS Joes aegis hae oh be aceite f 2d. 20 sprees. DOs as v pwn. Vode Bho d ply wae SNe ier AGF a Oke de today as 123, 921. 60 
FO PASDICRAGA Wk Soe awn te iw Good ale te YL: DD, 4! TEER VOL Bae oa ae vu aes ho ttn oh Nov iei th oo. d. 86, 847. 75 
ES ile thd Ee eligi aaeg, ASU? eee ers BR) LOSOZ Oe Eee ache cou xe ute sees fedws h NOV, Souk ree 162, 410. 38 
Niel OIA che codon c axe a Pew 1605:40 | ee GE ole seb. a ee ch cae e ae obeys NOV Oise 5 51, 636. 20 
OED WAVING sc n ic unakws adkte dn vigeseece o Lise is. 1G: capccuans ou cote ce Saye he Novy, 26 |aogess rs. 110, 836. 00 
Re oe A TT ee, eee LR yee TD | 35.00 | Brick or concrete.................. Now essere: 1, 563, 661. 55 
eM RD art a IE OA Per a ee ea ee 5—16.60 |..... ona ad ake de dents «obs ool oh Gituasatecde lees - 6 —920, 856. 20 
Rontucky: ..c-.-+; <2] 1G Meracren oo ac. bya al ewe! Fe Pile CRATE 88 25 ce oleh earners Novy oe 1). .4 1 een 74, 993. 60 
Louisiana .......---- 16 | East Baton Rouge 2... fc cs ds een nfs sp aeeeces lah Sie bles pms okey eV dade’ ieee eat Nov. 19 | 6 23)062. 44 
AG) eG, VOR Ye el Necks ok ote ree Be Pe oN ice Onis» Wenroe ae en bailey aalll Ch OMe sheer eles 3 2 77,048. 01 
tg BOT Pe ob ae Se meRe peal = SOE Pear ae 13. 30 Savieciay End PYRVWEL Soyo... 34 oA NOVade tian e s- 163, 803. 58 
AT) Grantane batalla nos. sa iseoicsuqec leew saws en TIO see yee bane kd pipes ae eek one la OiGaewas fen sees. 2 16,991.15 
BE BSO lex misc kant Oy VY Sanne ones fects an eagee Dyn Oe UAV El. ean acim dy de das Page ees OV uri certote  : 89, 617.90 
Maryland......-.--- A PSR DOCTOR is th hie ya yah ees ZOO NVRAONOP OL Gos 228 3. oh eae eu ard baer thro sea aad | Nov. 26 60, 700. 53 
raz hs: 1 CARTON Foe ec oO eed has «urea pe BOG) fesse iy. ed ay eS Sian | eS ee ey ee ae ads, «. 63, 526.65 
by TAA pward ra eee ieee. al nn ey C11" Wee OP eA litt des tae piesa 4 3 Sead Nov. 25) 657,664.75 
Massachusetts... -- -- | 7 | Hampshire........... on asehwede pee a: OGY) (VM MACHOSNIL. . .oTes Ve cape oe des gles glets Nov. 19 173,633.07 
Michigan........ sé, rl Oy May ta trhsve dae Ooo ee wee Rghner ines Sar 10.058 | Bituminous......... nS LE trey AS ae kp ae 556, 847. 59 
Minnesota...--..----! MSC Wilh oe ee ee ee ode uname os 19.575 | Pavement and gravel. Se en Cees te Nov. 5 266, 499. 67 
OP ar i oss et Os ont, een 12.90. | Asphalt, brick, or concrete. ...22.). 0: s...555 Nov. 19 420, 563. 51 
| OG WV Bis Sire see ates ee: PP RLOSS2. VP AUIPE VON? adie rete; awe ver c= ee le Pee aatee Nov. 2+4 S2, 472. 80 
TE Sia lee et tie ae Sgt, PrembeM a! ae 4.61 WO. 28 ote Bote: «hee aoe [osama teks Aen do 27, 320. 28 
Pe he hi. Lae RE Bl? dees “te es a Oa eens irae seg fee do: 55, 237. 89 
TS Te UG ue te Reece Se es gaskets": ee, i a ee ts aot APP i ee Vidi re gs Ae | Nov. 19 51, 394. 75 
we Inova. oe Cee ale teats abe ot en) et” Bae Ch: Soe fie A ten ee a ec NOT TE aes 189, 992. 00 
Se Wh, CRAG os SAR eo Bok. ee eM. i) ee art Gis a Lee i cs pee ee lo Rs oe nat Derren 46, 212. 48 
[Oe Eh TCE Mire ee ae PY 26.67. Le. 2: UG elated watanty dh cee SNe ae SNS. coeds ...d0....| 139,333.59 
91 Kanebee Ne te ae tee ee en Ce ks | 16. 50 as eee do aetna eee Se ee ee ee N Ov. 2 eee | 148, 225 00 
Pe 1h AMIDES e, & iba bstee tx See Sau 26.35 | Concrete and gravel...........-.-- Mav AAD te Paeyh., 3 310, 750. 00 
DM el se Ce Be gee Oe ge a eee Dreier s. WEARER V OR Se Ok md nak Rae «ssa | NOUS 244 Be: 112, 985. 40 
Mississippi... .--- ae OA Maranals eno tee ath tee etree ols Baik arm le? OF SrA VC 2 Sveniara « miotetes Om yn dila is Reig Nov. 10 6 15, 546. 25 
Shel To anierd ale “oc... come or ee RS ee CPPS VON eon ee kin ad eae etch, Peco Nov. 3) 613,964.16 
41 | Wilkinson........ aS Fe gt 7c lew. OGisxs ache tate nde Sate teeta Nowe 32 eats 142, 758. 00 
| dO Montrombrys? fics hast teks 55 22 4.18 @ lost OO Seles Cates net ace A ake Rite lnor Nor. aes ia 78, 287.00 
| ert LO AS ae ee Se eh, & “3.78 Wee Ti SA eee eR ett inatia tes NGO IP A ee 22, 844. 25 
| BS W SBTOO. Coca ban bane byw eae os Hes r 6:80 Teh a. 1G) yeas tot Me ee ee dno dere ee ea | Nov. 3 49, 142. 50 
ee GaTD aie Rae coat ve tees ated oe BGT ree .3 LO SapdaG os sats olan serene INOW GIS fee. ea) © (56, 815.85 
Missouri. . ASS 5 He ke ny See Ee aie ee Sn x be Fe She Bit Totes cted eae vee soceee Linas Yas Nov. 26} 60,759.66 
OR Bt. Riess ote. ees conan | 106° ee GG te scan ones cas ete bs oe fom sine wh & cha an do.. 22° 714. 07 
SON Lewin ties, Shae aurea: Se Gravel 68 oh hel fooan2terabes es INOS se eS OF 88, 977.37 
13.) MA ONC PONGET YT s58 fos «tr gtee aaecr ons Beal PMR Ca dg oe cana tna am pye Beane Wada OFeraiin SOAS 62,043. 41 
48 TANGO Be tities cada ons ner hp BOER SAREE ens oer tina care anil ela DUNON SS 245 20 vided 49° 555.00 
ADL LICR OL Yc ce wh Sa ou oe as pots Mig we Pe SiNe te CUS VO cet cont seat a wea ees Ss EO... Ae | 26, 837. 80 
46 lode Bi ee PO eet es oar es 4, BO ioe ss. 1G Seales. oe Rte ae eee t NOye 2a) beans 15, 548. 28 
(UI iets lo. SOO ee ee ees. | Pa ee hay cot eeey pete TAME 24 Seat 43,666.02 
its ee ey CRE DOR ee tan we eben o == Waa: Fors 3.49 Wl oe Dh es cokees aa dow Fas hake phe eae me Pe ee ov. 18 33, 243.05 
Montana | BE Meee CoP Mee ce «ia bas dated acl 1.13 PEOTEI) Sore ee ste Sf Blick Fee Oe eR rao ee Nov. 19 | 21, 976. 98 
Bi ROCASGAN ER cook eae. hv ask dee oe EG WAI SINE al i nw 'aticied hahaa a ae NOV. 19 oec aes. 5, 868. 50 
BUT ele pM MO IN  s heady oh ets De bh car: 220. 00 Athen TO eee 5 Wat atocort i Aone NOV< 20 devo x eess.c| 134, 816.00 
Nebraska......----- RRL AB UPSIEIOR Ar eee ends aa es hed antege ss (ened ye lab BORED goes ve =o anne es eae Dalek en =e Nov. 3 6 2,071.52 
| 70 | Stanton, Cumming, and Wayne..., 39.20 .--.- Gn ales ake = a Ad ny ee eee ee Novy 19 i. sovaos ee. 126, 324. 00 
Wer Hilbhnore and PRAVEEs conn ns acts pos. 17:87) fences OO ae stnash Goh a eee athlthe abn ee eh a kcekiey Nov. 26 70, 000. 19 
OR erin ate a oe See en, eile ee Te Tae oe iar ee 5 Reh xg ihin cite cae eae a xe WNOYs Dt te tees. 55, 825. 00 
| 102 | Dawes and Sioux........-.-..--.-. 31.70 | Band-Clayy.......- -.-0- serene cera e: ING a an ees 132, 550. 00 
LM LS ye ed ee ee SR ee ee I AB, AG OCTRIN ON © ig sn a. nisin Sle gamba Fe «ale es CRs Nov. 19 57, 096. 60 
TOG TCR ae Se AN mee Seeger bn 1415 eee OF LONCTEbS Bane 6 Aiak extn ls eas sateen Novy. 26 59, 691.04 | 
| 110 Weis BY ASO 30s. ote an De. £0; 10 Cee eS oc os = waa eit ae nial eo OVALS Ae ew sete 130, 928. 60 | 
112 Douglas RSD RL ee re ee BD LG SI Pe euee eee A lc Me eee a eta ees NOV, 2h [6 aohces cy 70, 950. 00 | 
Pep LP er pone) 5 ee, Se a Oe af 16.70) eee PEG oe ort Sakon eee vie Daw ia oe eu a a 62, 260. 00 
114 Tandy and Hitchcock.........-.-- A AY, NGI MEMS UES eo lb a elicitin we cine g Balaievin » Wi NOV Siew wc a5 85, 558.00 | 
Vit Cols ome ssese 208, alice twee. ccee| 21.00 FAs ego cae nee oe has he he ote NOVE LO Wien Sea oes 76, 670.00 | 
Sit |r aktian A eee. 8 RN aa? 2 ge oe RLAE Meera eae Wet iy Wars vance BOOs uke ca dtetes 40,777.00 | 
ae MES OTT fs Cir TR IS ee ee nee et LG io Stke Ry ere ee Oe OT eee PAN OV Gathers «a eacs se 5, 445.00 | 
aie ik leverts 6 ae ee ee oe Cente ee | 29.50 .| Sand-clay and earth.............-- oi Eee Rape ry oe 64, 699. 80 
133 | Otoe and Lincoln...........-.----- POG OU ite Weer Bia a8) oe oda i ad age a wewales «g ahs Bae gt BA 176, 253. 00 
N@VAGA ....2. .2t a] 12 Mgmeralgges fod coc kas heads > ere law Saleen ak firey 7 ee RR ae eee EE Reet Nov. 26 6 5, 914. 63 
New Hampshire. ..., 22 | Grafton and Merrimack..........-- LOD TRV Cl i te ws Kina ~ fee esecleye= <2 >a jesse een-s Nov. 24 | 10, 071.27 
! ep PR Morini eh ne es cue bees wee LOS Parente OO Pees eae Px tries aes 24a gis exes Ae Seine Ns ge 5, 989. 83 
Si UN eRNIG: FE oad datols. dedevesoe. L.19)s eae Thad ie Tien badass ars ts & shel hele wn en die a BE oe Be 12’ 065.95 
MU  WRORTIIN Soe rie a Soo a ation CE EL) cel cine ox tate SSO Bhalla we wetweho Nov. 24 10, 004. 94 
BA Birra cee. aac Pace ons = 7-0 Sr amien 2. UE bese se OY hao. Re Pein caine dans o)saw inte a aa afte do. 21, 135.07 | 
fie a. Pal ife ow ibe ene ta, Sah don vse a; fe letins sat eoleee- Es oe shee) cavailey ann DER bapa ees ae Nov. 3 6 4,643.10 | 
rh r, Tare, ae ee Pe ee Bee a ae TA) ca Sales Fae ote ons SPs a Nov. 24 15, 043. 60 
LULA ha Seek ha aa eo x fen vlan sinie sate ities CECE ETATEN Soe Se oo a eee ee SI eM scl aie os do. 12; 343. 87 | 
cpt BoE, Te ae aoe TRS a eae Tota lh CIR VOLE patentee es sea tan 43 latencies vee bans do. 16,542.94 | 
M4 FROCK HAIS os: be ha acmcvevie s2Ta aan Tr ¥ah t<ces i ae ee See ge CE oe aoe 1. een en A) a x's do. 8, 299. 06 
| 88 Hillsborough ee ee oy None oe VAS ba a ae ee (LGAs, oma ea ck eg eats eh) oes | BUSY, OS. et wie wilce 25, 036. 00 


1 Includes sections 10, 11, and 16 of 


2 Modification of agreement, for section 12 of the project. 
5 ne ey and I for portion of project. 


B,C, D, E J, and L-15d. 
4 indies sections C, D, E, G-15d, 


5 Statement previously approved withdrawn. 
Amounts given are increases 0V 


6 Modified agreements. 


project. 


H-15d, K. Q. X 


The first include 


er those in original agreements. 


Amounts given are increases over those of the original agreement. 
s sections C-15d and F-15d, the second sections A, G, M, and O-15d, and the third sections, A, 


Federal aid. 


$209, 200. 31 


2 5,376. 48 
90, 906. 49 


193, 249. 45 
724, 034. 12 
504, 146. 41 
158, 618. 59 
115, 707. 68 
81, 349. 45 
205, 236. 00 
187, 693. 88 
47, 200. 00 
71, 200. 00 
37, 400. 00 


201, 160. 00 
129,000. 00 
150,000. 00 
40.000. 00 
13, 000. 00 
25,000. 00 
25, 000. 00 
94, 996. 00 
93, 000. 06 
55, 000. 00 
74,112.50 
155, 375. 00 
56, 492. 70 
617, 435.62 
6 7,111.67 
71, 379. 00 
39, 143. 50 
11, 422. 12 
24,571.25 
27, 907. 82 
30, 379. 83 
11, 357.03 
44, 488, 68 
31, 021. 70 
24,777. 50 
13, 418. 90 
7, 774.14 
21, 833.01 
16,621. 52 
10, 988. 99 
2,934. 25 
67, 408. 00 
61,039.76 
63, 162. 00 
35, 000. 00 
97, 912.59 
66, 275.00 
28, 548. 30 
23, 000. 00 
65, 464. 30 
35, 475. 00 
31, 130.00 
42,778.00 
38, 335.00 
20, 388. 50 
2,722. 50 
32, 349. 90 
88, 126. 50 
6 2, 957.32 


12) 518.00 
















































































j Project | Project 
i ae Length ial wee agree- Estimated Federal aid 
~ = $$$ 7 Material. ‘ment ap-| ment cost. : 
State. | No. | County. pee proved. | signed 
; —= ——} ————— We | | 
| : 
New Jersey ---------| 10 | Hunterdon..........-.--..--.-----. 2:03 | Comerete oe so... eps cence aes aye a] inde ane =| poe ee ss, ce me io af 
‘ 12 | ASIA... stiiectextoye terse uae ft ta Gavel Lee eae Renee ae oe 937269.00 | 467 634.50 
New Mexico....-.--- BF}, VOID acs gb ws -~ neato apres 12.52 0, ee a a a a YS Noy. 24 42,617.74 21, 308. 87 
North Carolina... --. 9| Polk.......-.------+------+------20- 104 Ot anomie a tel iat he ina ex: ae 45° 513.63 15’ 500.00 
44 | Granville «022i tedieesn ster spoet BR | BO BY ee ec ge ee ee cicdo....| 185, 345.25 92, 672. 62 
45: BunCOM De . imate nent =<" snes gene “80 | MaACAdAM . s tou centgensat seas ae as Padi mat es . -- , 672. 
68 | Harnett and Simpson............-- 28.00 | Sand-clay or gravel..............-- N ov eps 178, at i sen ae 
| 25 | Colamins .:;,.-aveenv gaat afk aoe pales 4.06. | Band-clay-. 220. w¥-cp acess ge ers | ee A Keene ee sete oe oe O58. OD 
F pt SW Ely das. ci. stcetr ena ee kee! 4.00 | Gravel. ..........--.-+----+2200-++ pe ar 242’ 660.00 | 1217 330.00 
7 a (CeCe ec me wn oy 6 nae. 17:50 «| Satkd-Clayinc ss < ese ame neet eres NOLS bene = e's 2) , Fee 
OF. Manon. i «2. ¢canue ace no ceeearey 8.50 | Sand-clay or gravel...........--.-- Noy. 12 peat e tt = iP ca os 
North Dakota....--- a eee Md MAST AS S\N RA Her eee ee Oa eee ee 4 SAL sect ie nt Fad. os 1 25, 872.79 
nonce weakie pigeons eb ctaraees cel eheits dye antl: CEGCLBGT BEI CLEI NE. p cen een nn Oe ) 89.39 
19° Ramsey} 2.< swe antec ae pe ee ares Geena Graded GATT 0.3: tackaste eae eae ater Whe Dig aie, ec iis Oe a. . 23° 178. 79 ' i 5 
33 | Metntosh« ...<aweore onemeoa eae eee 23.00. () Herth.< sects as ener ee ee eae | Nov. 24 |.....-.-.- 3 29, ee a 14, ry 
£2} Pom bing: oyaeincsm ga aera eeapae G00 Gecame 1G.A npn ods oteaitiine cad ones beer A sesmerbe al oe, Hl Oy ede 
PC bt (1, eae. RE Sie oho, et 4.02 |..... 0-9 nial: o> sien nen ones Ketel frig i 38° 500.00 19, 250. 00 
2 G0... ales wees upsy rx 4 eee 3 12,50 asta 10 Sy, elk 6 eee we ee ESL Gar. eer on ae si 
BS | etiehland 3 1. Pera nwaeke eta mate 18.50 |..--- dO... -- +--+ 22 seer eee eee eee ee ots aD ime ece 26, 330). 00 18. 165. 00 
71 Poe eet do ee 13. 00 ss ee do ee ees 1 Nov 8 eS ee ere ca 56. 980. 00 29” 490. 00 
Be |) Willis. -“cceaninds sae ae ete poe ae 18.50 |....- DO own ays on Meester mans denen Mayon’ jogs 22’ 880.00 ‘11,440.00 
M34 MO trail sci rena Seelas Rodeo ened B00) Alisa) AO: Ss ate Faced sulicte he Sen Sa i -do. Zgeantrags Fm ee peep iors 
WO) Burke. 4.8 sdeeMe tesa aes oie heel 20.00 |... BD oo sare deh Soviets Rar: Oe Aare e 40’ 800"06 24,750, 00 
“gk | ee 49 :c.3 ee PS aa eee ee 18.00. |..-.. eo ce CO a 5 > aie GN 927’ 500. 00 13,750. 00 
18 TED vide. as yao ae One areas 10.00 |..--. DO ie site ae eee ass See eee hereon 407 040. 00 20; 020. 00 
ie eee 10, ee nae eevee ied 10.00. Hees ~ AG bo dnc Joe ee ren delay | DOV. 24 bo aera me eg. 30° 305. 00 
Ba) Williams: . bn n alec Mat pen cee ot 19.00 |...-. 10>» wander Aas AEP aawe rt aaa Lote Ae eae e s06 31, 603. 00 
Bit | WAL 0 a24 on aeeh hes cake eRe 13,004) (livavel. . Ae secatee ere pena seers WOVE Zo | ieee 63, 206. eta 
BP ite ce rs ee tS. ee eee yee eS | 1500. teens 0 ck ceases sh ae aa ee Nov. 19 |.....----- 70, 950. 00 | a ike’ bb 
Rae Y(t pote Oe, Se GA Og Pe - 0! Ween Onn dernsiaw osm <5 95's Amiens sree INOV ae ee duvets 130, ao 26. 400.00 
Wr | Holiiindhc =: sedibaows oy Ln eee 15, 00. | Barth 1. sGwawsa sc enn e ese pena | Nov a ‘peck So eee oa Pee 00 | 19 800.00 
og LL ee ey Pee ae OP ey ee = See i BR) vest pee QOS. a gee Con an ee eee et |) NOV. 26 lane = pam om 39, 600. 00 | BY ert 
O21) SATEEN Gs 1 :. aan et hte 5 ees 41.500 6 fs era 2 ne et ee Nov. 25 |.....----- 43,700. 00 | 2 ae ve 
7 | noe Saad eee ee ce os re Col vas ee er ts eee A | eee ‘Nov. 8 100° 000. 00 357000, 00 
le. Sa Oc4e cd ooeee 7 OL Ys Acct sie ae te eee Ma ioe ted : OU GRCCEs ee = << ciate t inte e <a e gl os oe ee ee , 000. , 900, 
OGG? s petace- 5) aa oh eR tg cae! oie 3.521 |.. "= Oe See ebd soe Oe ees | Fri eh as, Seed do.. ms 100, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 
BS RCP RITY «oa. Xeecee a! Dee ee oe 3.068 | Bituminous or concrete........--. Lawes ers Nov. 19 $1, 600.00 | 40, 800. 00 
Wn GA en ....2 see eens yh ee el ee 445 a blitomitintisget a: < ects eee et Y INGA. 20 Ws ncuat eee 123, 000. 00 43 , 600, 00 
UY: OTe ee Fee eye 2 iAZ hse ke do: ee eee Pr Pate be wg Oc adi acai af 73, 300. 00 red rae ro 
G4 -Tacwrrennc: &. otal Sele ea ee 4.386 |..... OS a wisn dis hin reel ope bor glee a 2 en Nov. 24 4, raed, 18 000. 00 
LOE MRTG. —0y chee Beeees’ eke S 4. 580 i SSrths. cat oe eee My wae tena Nov D |---------- es 000. 00 Vigne te 
SERCON ss sive a sam ee 20) ) SECA ThA... « pk cieiistin ee Ree ener ee 8.92" ||, diacetate = 207.5 eae eee cee eae oes INO: 00 [ers ware 60, 806. 80 | Sp! 
30 ipsa. | res ee ees, a 03.90 +s aye U0 wiper ecW eres eats saowel eats do... Se 108,341.75 | cata a 
a OG uae oc Pate shat eee ere 14,70! doacts JO) Beers eee n Ale ea ae, Goss ste cae ee 173, » 860. 50 86, 930. 25 
et WAG RO: peerceas cOW. oN Ck tree 11.00 }-Gravel: 34.20: <aeeernasace ee « UGse act oem as 125, 829. 00 | , 914. 50 
G4 ei lariat. oe eee de 13. 16... Macadam 2. osu i edict thos oe Oe acl Ree = 146, 234. 00 | 73, 117.00 
Pennsylvania. ....-. SGP PATO. ce ok aes Baek ee oe eee 3.617 | Cement concrete or bituminous |...-.-...--- Nov. 26 264, 532, 21 | 107, 459. 78 
. | concrete on concrete base. oor 
DG t Demter Se ya d whee A&P + a ee 2.23 pajamas or concrete... .:-..2+-> | rte SSW en 2 Nov. 19 133,975, 11 | 46, 600. 00 
66 | Lackawanna and Wyoming........ 1B 204 | onan O see aaipwaw's mar bance es aniaee |-------2--]--- d0-3. 578, 119. 81 289, oh 90 
South Carolina...... | 40 f) HARD EOU ss Petar Obata dte = nee enes 15. 625 Bana-clay EST ee ee ne | Nov 19 ni nat ee 148, 859. 02 adi an 
Hy MAS NEL eeShis wi i7Oen thon eu ny Masia 2190 Gtnvel, 1.0ncte see ee idee ee Notu2ditenas s 23,614, 45 , 000. 
South Dakota......- 1S t DAWTORCES A. g2.c%. oF 4 ope ate tee <s 22.94 | Earth and gravel.....-... rk a ng eae thee Seino Nov. 19 183, 166. 56 oe 583. 28 
Parad) < uioe daca abe | B2eF Wall shnia cleats. 226.0. pte ie. $4, 85. shin Vel a5 eee eee 128 oe eens Nov. 18 | 232,152. 87 | 5, 000. 00 
MIG e3o hs Peg eS i eS a ee a te 4,313 | BADG-CISY ge cmewe wsesnsdeakenn ne coaleeapat eae Nov. 19 24, 641. 04 10, 692. 22 
LOTT WERADIN ORS: cp ecct a teins ak aww ree Sealy wEwa nee BIIGS oe Aactte se aus coe aba eee INOW, 104 Soames 61, 423. 36 24, 482. 50 
SEU NS OCUMIT Yo dnd le hee xO x cates + Xs col oe ohn S21 GTO VOL is ao0rss wn civewee ie tem emp nie pe Se i eee ee 92, 301. 00 46, 150. 50 
Be BORE a aes reoecnt Ge w ae Ae eee Wide od SAGE LOUD) owes wd origina te ecto INON5, 25 leas eames 76, 057. 22 35, 802. 33 
LLG SG ers cee 6 Gees eed pee Sx¥s &.72 | Concrete or gravel........-.--.-:-. | Nov. 19 |....-..... 174, 481. 49 87, 240. 74 
EL@}' Tommy ASTON Se ere cg eos tre tia ae eae 26, 542"| Magadan... 4852 cc- eeeites PINOV? 25 Visesenaads 340, 952. 16 , 000. 00 
RET! DIOR D Te ein Maer Ses oe ete aietacs raters hea 10. Ob6 | Graven. B. . out phie as cote en emisteete ae INOW) 2B ee «cpap ae 164, 896. 71 41,224.18 
VIS. | VUS Dian Meieetea te ane Bb Atle iar ance 17 5b Wwesen C0. Wca radu daeetamt sean untae NOV. LW iene ae sid 116, 028. 50 41, 567. 12 
- 12 | Iron and Washington. ............. 06.00 | Comerote o, ela wen ace anaes NOVO SO Teaces ness L, 274, 911. 56 637, 455. 88 
Utah.....-.--------- Li) DEOL. eas cotati Gs aa eee oe are £7.00 eeu GOs Dedeehes case eacweerert ees PON Os) (SU pe aes ahecey ” 329° 237. 20 414’ 618. 60 
Vermonts.fve~see | 1. (ohittendan.ca.-s.2- .cagvs< ae oye minlwes chee. fe Crave sw iwea od sans Sato Seseag hee eee See Nov. 18} 14,506.08 1 2, 253. Oo 
Virginis.-\....4-e. -: ¥ 37 | Bedford and Campbell. .........-.. G61 1 Bituminogsic 2520 oi oraptewactes so teed ee Nov. 5 139, 736. 68 9, 893. 34 
PL ROGER DTG Cos .acscccka toate es 2.05 | Macadamie- 0-208 loess ke ene WWOV:, SUN oak ae 41, 085. 00 20, 542. 50 
G8 | Peineé (Seergees «a2 wee,s canna oes 11/26 |) Gravel cies eee ea ena ee ee cee eee Nov. 19 70, 952. 03 35, 476. O1 
BOs | ATSC ORE Fy oo a Scene 5.40 | Connretdinn secede. neous eae oes NOV LS. aoe :: 155, 485. 00 77, 742. 50 
Oot FROBNOKGS ore as» ebm oe pose Reman 2 | otek 6 dix Pxengeurarec ne Ree tee seeeeeee Nov. 5 24) 904. 00 12, 452. 00 
Washington........-. BOs) AAATTIOL TS TSS endl 58 ois em ene eins 3 10,31 | -Macndaind. 2). occas sew eae ee NOW. AG 1a» escheat 211, 085. 66 105, 542. 83 
BZ @ ESOUIDEA 5 no ew wcsts © oie w OV Ce ee Boa) Ph oxen x C0 inoue ee ca seach cusis Jee ea ele ae rel ee ees egy 112, 647.15 56, 323. 52 
Cg ee nS erie ee me 1.19 #) Barth go.0atestucee cee ace asco eee Fie whs CLD a a ae] we idee uneeea se 26, 460. 61 6, 622. 00 
West Virginia....... Bh OW CULO athe what pss OI wien So iakie eile £88" | CONOUBEE jcce restos ccuse eee eet ob Serle tamaemee Nov. 18 106, 820. 00 53, 410. 00 
AY: LMM ACLOTN 2.0% ana nan Vinee atom thos ee oe 1. 42 TEE 3, «decay che tae lL awe os ae Le ee reneere Nov. 22 50, 850. 00 25, 165. 00 
Wisconsin: ....us. > | Me LO WS oats ee aie 2.59 | Concrete or brick.................. Nov. 19 |....------ : 2 21,380. 48 , 7,126. 83 
BA CM ODOT O. Of exept tae since wy viv 8 ane 6 anh 95..| Gravel’: dacebutatomeskeeceseee eee ee Nov. 20 | §—15, 043. 53 ee , 014. 51 
Se OT CS ee ee er ern tts fee Contretac. ty stocveresaainesen st fel eens nde oe Nov. 18 37,509. 71 2,503. 24 
Gh. ERMIDEIS lak wa we Rheany aes oes 4,934 | Gravel or macadam.............-.|-----+-+-- Nov 19 74, 964. 51 28, 988. 17 
62} WashimeiGn. .ctacs cs eaten dens viens apie skews se) CONCIERGE areeme ap ee Pe eI mee ee ae Nov. 24 111, 988. 32 3, 996. 11 
Bd) 1 DEORE OR cc ath sine tale Rs eee & cien aole 2 So | earths tats ok ole ok tee chen ee beet eee nee FR 8)  pe e 30, 446. 68 : 10, 148. 89 
DT. | ROR Res oe cae cin Pou x Baw veo Aa eae ep 2 4.30) GYAVOL. id oc cee nee ened eae NOs TE leceeeeeas | 2 30, 708. 00 10, 236. 00 
99 | Douglas and Washburn.........-.. 7.04 | tcne Oe. og cis wn cn en te Oo oe ble oe Nov. 18 62, 954. 43 20, 984. 81 
i ga: ee ee ROE BRN) ee Oe ee) ee ee ER ee Nov. 26 44,793. 77 14, 931. 26 
0G |} WROKOSAS 55 0. hens dung vceepsuns= 23h | COMCTOLG nn deu tw ae tecaew sd over Gee) eee Nov. 19 60, 123. 69 20, 041. 23 
WYOMINE -...<s2%<b8 « SY BWOGG WHO kinesin ere oak bwainp mee ene 14. 04 atth -2.0¢ gsckecemeeek onsen an coe ..do.. 28, 249.18 14, 124. 59 
387A | PROSOD sevice eis kg weenie ee Dee 0.195 | CATV gos due nae cata epee wo oe Reels . do. 68, 195. 60 34, 097. 80 
Be RE Ob LPR ohs o nten acd Selene eked ee oe SusSl |acwea GO n-ee ac cave Sin Gees ceekamhee el eae ot aete etre a & 34, O81. 36 17, 040. 68 
464 CGEDGE « soiay wea wire atewt ecb ee RZCELE A ROTEL <n anak ann bee ae One ee Nov 19 Dae Tohale tbs 36, 300. 00 18, 150. 00 
63 FOE BUTI Nie eke oe me war anewarcs en .627 | Gravel or macadam............... Nove 28 Viese.cc can 24, 805. 00 12, 402. 50 
Ba) Big OTe ace ees eee acres Whe ae GO. 225) GrAyBl «Sous awe ee Domeee: meee aunaee OSM Se athe 57, 139. 50 28, 569. 75 
—$ i a re | TD 
TGtal ese. 0 RE EP Ee rh ee ree oe dey Garda ALL An Wales «Cov pw godin dew Reena ads WEL a OL aee bade es 31, 774,219.65 | 14, 447, 863. 46 














| Modified agreements. 
2 Revised statement. 


3’ Agreement previously signed canceled. 





O 





Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
Amounts given are increases over those in the original statement. 








ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


Applicants are urgently bere to ask only for those publications in which 
they are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply com 
mee sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. 

he editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the Depart- 
ment’s free supply is exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional 
copies, applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, under the law of 
January 12,1895. Those publications in this list, the Department supply of which is 
exhausted, can only be secured by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, 
who is not authorized to furnish publications free. 


REPORTS. 


*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1916. 5c. 
*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1917. 5c. 
Report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1918. 
Report ‘of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1919. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


Dept.'Bul. 105. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre. 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 


136. Highway Bonds. 

220. Road Models. 

230. Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 

249. Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 
try Roads. 

257. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 

314. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous 
Road Materials. 

347. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 

*348. Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 
Materials. 10c. 

370. poe eins of Physical Tests of Road-Building 

ock. 

373. Brick Roads. 

386. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Middle Atlantic States, 1914. 

387. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States, 1914. 

388. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. 

389. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States, 1914. 

390. Public Road Mileage in the United States, 1914. 
A Summary. 

393. Economic Surveys of County Highway Improve- 
ment. 

407. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 

414. Convict Labor for Road Work. 

463. Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 

532. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 

537. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression Tests. 

555. Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests, Re- 
ports, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
Materials. 

583. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 

586. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 

660. Highway Cost Keeping. 

670. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Build- 
ing Rock in 1916 and 1917. 

691. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road 
Materials. 

704. Typical Specifications for Nonbituminous Road 
Materials. 

724. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County 
Roads. 

Public Roads, Vol. I, No. 11. Tests of Road-Building Rock in 


1918. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS BULLETINS. 


Bul. *37. Examination and classification of Rocks for Road 
Building, including Physical Properties of Rocks 
with Reference to Their Mineral Composition and 
Structure. (1911.) 5c. 

*43. Highway Bridges and Culverts. (1912.) 1é5c. 
*45. Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 15c. 





* Department supply exhausted. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 


Cir. 89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 
*90. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 
Road Preservation, and Road Construction, 1908. 5c. 
*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 
*94. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 
98. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1911. 
*99. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1912. 5c. 
*100. Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir. 49. Motor Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914- 
52. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 
59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1915. 
63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 
65. Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. 
72, Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magnitude on Earth and Gravel Roads. 
73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
i in the United States, 1916. 
74, State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 
Calendar Year 1916. 
77. Experimental Roads in the Vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Public Roads Vol. I, No. 1. Automobile Registrations,  Li- 
censes, and Revenues in the 
United States, 1917. 
Vol. I, No. 3. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 


1917, 

Vol. I, No. 11. Automobile Registrations, Li- 
censes, and Revenues in the 
United States, 1918. 

Vol. II, No. 15. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 
1918. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


338. Macadam Roads 
505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 
597. The Road Drag. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


Y. B. Sep. *638. State Management of Public Roads; Its Devel- 
opment and Trend. 5c. 
727. Design of Public Roads. 
739. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 


F.B. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables Upon the 
Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of Con- 
crete Roads. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
Testing Bituminous Materials. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced. 


Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 
Loading. 

Influence of Grading on the Value of Fine 
Aggregate Used in Portland Cement 
Concrete Road Construction. 

Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 

Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Concrete 
Slab Subjected to Eccentric Concen- 
trated Loads. 

Ultra-Microscopic Examination of Dis- 
erse Colloids Present in Bituminous 
oad Materials. 


Vol. 10, No. 5, D-12. 


Vol. 10, No. 7, D-18. 
Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. 


Vol. 17, No. 4, D-16. 





* Department supply exhausted. 
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